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CurRBENT LITERATURE :— ScIENCE :-- 
The Papacy. Huxley's Physiology. 
Taine’s Italy. Societies. 


Northern Folk-Lore. 
Christie’s Faith. CORRESPONDENCE : — 
The Sea, and its Living Telegraphy.—C.F.Varley. 
Wonders. English Church Furniture. 
Genesis, and its Author- —C.C.B. 
ship. ART :— 
Reade’s Masterpiece. Ballantine's Life of David 
Gift-Books. toberts, R.A 
A French Gift Book. The Art Journal. 
lvitualism. MISCELLANEA. 


Meetings next week. 











OxAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.—ALBEMARLE-STREET, W 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS, 1866-67. 
Hour Before and After Easter, Three o'clock. 
CHRISTMAS LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory). 


lrof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Six Lectures ‘“‘ On the Che- 
mistry of Gases.” On December 27th, 29th, 1866; 
January Ist, 3rd, 5th, 8th, 1867. 

Before EASTER, 1867. 

tev. C. KINGSLEY.—Three Lectures “On the Ancien 
Régime ; as it existed on the Continent before the French 
Revolution. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
January 15th, 17th, and 19th. 

Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On Vi'ratory 
Motion, with Special Reference to Sound.” On Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, January 22nd to February 28th 

G. A. M ACFARREN, Esq. —Six Lectures “On Harmony.” 
On Saturdays, January 26th to March 2nd. 

Rev. G. HENSLOW.—Six Lectures “On Botany.’ On 
Tuesdays, March 5th to April 9th. 

Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Six Lectures “ On Coal Gas.” 
On Thursdays and Saturdays, March 7th to 23rd. 

W. PENGELLY, Esq., F.R.S.—Six Lectures ‘‘ On Geological 
Evidence in Devonshire of the Antiquity of Man.” On 
Thursdays and Saturday s. March 28th to April 13th. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will commence on 
January 18th. The Discourses before Easter will probably be 
delivered by Profs. Tyndall, Max Miiller, and Odling, the 

tev, W. Farrar, Mr. M. D. Conway, Capt. V. D. Majendie, 

Rev. W. Greenwell, Mr. E. B. Tylor, Dr. James Bell Petti- 

grew, Mr. Balfour Stewart, ani Prof. Frankland. 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


After EASTER. 

Prof. BLACKIE.—Two Lectures “On Plato.” On Mondays, 
April 29th and May 6th. 

W. HUGGINS, Esq., F.R.S.—Six Lectures “On the Methods 
of Studying the Heavenly Bodies, with some of the Results 
of Recent Observation.” On Tuesdays, April 30th to 
June 4th. 

Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On Ethnology.” 
On Thursdays and Saturdays, May 2nd to June 8th. 

On the FRIDAY EVENINGS AFTER EASTER Discourses 
will probably be given by Profs. Blackie and A. Bain, Sir 
James Lacaita and Mr. Alexander Herschel. 

To Non-Members the admission to all these Courses of 
Lectures is Two Guineas; to a Single Course of Lectures, 
One Guinea or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the 
Course. 

Gentlemen desirous of beceming Members are requested to 
apply to the Secretary. 

New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures ata 
reduced charge. Payment :—First year, Ten Guineas; after- 
wards, Five Guineas a year; or a composition of Sixty 
Guineas. 

Prospectuses (when prepared) may be had in the Hall. 

December, 1866. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





ETTS, SON, & Co. STEAM PRINTERS 


4s (8 Royal Exchange), undertake the printéng of Books, 
Newspapers, Catalogues, &c.. in English and Foreign 
L inguazes, as well as Lit! iography and the manufacture of 
first-class Account Books. Works—New Cross, S.E. 
LFttss DIARIES for 1867 are sold in 

above 100 varieties, at from 61. to £6 each, by every 
bookseller, in the civilized world. Catalogues gratis. Letts’s 
Folio Diary, No. 31, interleaved with blotting, is the cheapest 
half-crown diary issued. No. 8, 1 day toa page, 6/6, is the 
most generally useful. 





\ R. HENRY WALLIS’ 'S Twelfth Annual 
4 Winter Exhibition of PICTURES and of DRAWINGS 
71S NOW OPEN at the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, Ox SHILLING. 





T NIVERSAL TOURIST COMPANY, 


Central Offices, 26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Merchants, Bankers, Travellers, and the General Public. 


ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Every kind of Commercial, Scientific, and Agricultural 
Information may be obtained throughout Europe, and in 
effect throughout the whole of the Civilized Worl!, at 
moderate charges, and with the least possible loss of time. 

Information about Railways, Steam Navigation, Hotels and 
the Exhibition at Paris, in 1867,GRATIS on personal applica- 
tion, if by letter, a stamp required. 

Prospectuses, Printed Forms, or Scale of Charges, sent on 
receipt of Postage Stamp. 

Subscribers are entitled -to have all enquiries answered Free 
of Charge, saving Postage, if by letter. 

6 months, 10s. 6d. 


Subscriptions :—For 12 months, £1. 
By Order, ALF. DUBOYS DE LAVIGERIE, 
General Maneger. 





PALONTOGRAPHICAL SO- 


CIETY.—The Nineteenth Volume, issued for the year 
1865, containing the Crag Foraminifere, Part I., No. 1, 
4 plates, by Messrs. Rupert Jones, W. K. Parker, and 
H. B. Brady ; Supplement to the Fossil Corals, Part I. 
(Tertiary), 10 plates, by Dr. Dunean; The Fossil Mero- 
stomata, Part 1. (Pterygotus), 9, plates, by Mr. H. Wood- 
ward; and the Fossil Brachiopoda, Part VI., No. 1 
(Silurian), 12 plates, by Mr. Davidson, is now ready. 

The Annual Subscription ie One Guinea. All the back 
volumes are in stock, and can be obtained, one or more, by 
Members, on application to the Honorary Secretary, the 
Rev. Thomas Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S., Rectory, Bread Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 


Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. lviii 188, cloth, 
with the Author’s Portrait, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


MELIBQZUS—HIPPONAX. The 
Biglow Papers, Second Series. First complete Author's 
Edition, with an introduction on the Yankee Dialect, and 
and an Index by the Author. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 





DUBLIC SPEAKING. —The Rev. ALEX. 
J. D. D'ORSEY will receive Members of Parliament, 
Barristers, Clergymen and others, during the Holidays, at 
9 Upper mescensteih Street West, Connaught Square. 
THE MANUAL OF MOLLU SCA RECENT AND FOSSIL 
SHELLS. 


Just Published, a new and revised Edition, price 5s. 6d., 


WOODWARD’S MANUAL OF 


THE MOLLUSCA—a Treatise on Recent and Fossil 
Shells, with numerous Illustrations by Waterhouse and 
Lowry, forming Vol. 72 of Neales’ Series. 

London: VIRTUE & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 











THE NEW PERIODICAL, 
THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE 
WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK, 


MISS BRADDON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
On December 18th, price One Shilling, 


Belgravia :’ 
A London Magazine, Conducted by M. E. BRADDON. 


ConTENTsS oF No. IIT, :— 
I.—BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By the Author of 
**Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. 
Ellen Edwards. 
Book THE SEconD:—TuHE Two MACAIRES, 
Chap. I1Il.—‘“t Heart bare, heart hungry, very poor.” 
Book THe Tarrp :—ITe&aPInc ur RIcHeEs. 
Chap. I.—A Fortunate Marriage. 
» iL—Charlotte. 
Il.—LYRICS OF THE MONTHS: JANUARY. TITlus- 
trated by Alfred Thompson. 
IIl.—ENOUGH AT CHRISTMAS, 
JEPROLD. 
IV.—MY LOVE AMY: A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. By the 
Author of ** Kiddle-a-Wink.” 
V.—SNOWFLAKE. Illustrated by H. A Hebblethwaite. 
VL—HOW I WON POLLY AND A POSTMASTERSHIP. 
By Tom Hoop. 
VIT.—ACTORS IN THE GREAT PLAY. 
of “ Bitter Sweets,” &c. 

VIIL—AT DAGGERS DRAWN. By Bastxyoton Wurrte. 
1X.—NEW-YEAR’S DAY. By Octave Deverrerre, LL.D. 
X.—A CHRISTMAS VISION. Illustrated by C.J. Stani- 

land. 


By W. BLancnanp 


By the Author 


—EVELAINE’S VISITANT. By the Editor. 
XILL—DYKWYNKYN AT WORK. By the Author of “ So- 
ciety,” *‘ Ours,” &c. 
XIUL—THE IRON CASKET. A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
In Three Parts. Part the Third. 
XIV.—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Mortimer Cottns, 


Office: Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London. 


Ready on Monday, the 17th instant. 3s. 6d. 


Statistical Journal 
For DECEMBER. 
VOL. XXIX. PART IV. 
1.—PROFESSOR ROGERS: Address as President of Sec- 


tion F, Nottingham. 
2.—-THE DUKE OF ARGYLL: 

Highlands. 
3.—W. FELKIN : 
4.—NEWMARCH : 

Prices. 
5.—R. DUDLEY BAXTER: : Railway Extension & Finance. 


lance. Quarterly Tables i eee Rete, 
Statistics of Shipping Casualties, &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross. 


Feonomic Condition of the 


Lace and Hosiery Trade of Nottingham. 
Notice of Professor Rogers’ellistory of 


“Ys, 





‘SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


FRENCH PROTESTANT Condemned to the Galleys for 
the sake of his Religion. Translated from the French. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL, and their Religious Lessons. By the Rev. J. 
S. Howsox, D.D, Joint Author of Conybeare and 
Howson’s “ Life and Let-ers of St. Paul.” Imperial 8vo. 
és. handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt edges. 


sa4T ry. “ “) x 
WH EN W ERE OUR GOSPELS 
WRITTEN? An Argument, by Constanrtins Tiscuen- 
porr. With a Narrative of the Discovery of the Sinaitic 
Manuscript. 8vo. 1s. in cover. 


GOD’S WORD WRITTEN: the 
Doctrine of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture Explained 
and Enforeed. By the Rev. E. Gannett, M.A., Boyle 
Lecturer for 1861, 1862, and 1863. Crown 8vo.. ‘4s. 6d, 


cloth boards. 
RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 


By the Rev. Epwarp Garsert, M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Surbiton. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS: a 


Book of Examples and Principles for Young Men. By 
the Author of “ Christian Home Life,” ete. Crown 8vo. 
8s. cloth boards. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL 


LIFE. the late Rev. 8. J. Davis. Feap 8vo. 2. 
cloth = 4 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN 
OLD MANOR HOUSE. By Grorcr - Ne Au- 
thor of “A Story of a t Bible,” With En- 
me. Crown 8yo. 4s. hendeemnely ‘oa in cloth 

Ss. 


BEAUTIES AND WONDERS 
OF VEGETABLE LIFE; or, Rambles be apt Forests, 
Conservatories, Orchards, Gardens, H 
hae cgygpmaae lliustrations. 3s. 6d. hendownaiy coaae 


SWISS PICTURES DRAWN 


WITH PEN AND PENCIL. Numerous fine Engra- 
vinzs, by E>wanp Wayurer. Imperial 8vo. 6s. hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


OUR LIFE ILLUSTRATED BY 


PEN AND PENCIL. Numerous Designs, by the most 
eminent Artists. Printed in the finest style, on toned 
paper, by Messrs. Clay, Son & Co. 10s. 6d. handsomely 
bound, gilt edges. 


THE MONTHS [LLUSTRATED 
BY PEN AND PENCIL. Printed on tinted pe. 
Nuinerous Designs by Humphreys, Gilbert, Barnes, etc 
10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY 


OF THE OLDEN TIME. From Chaucer to Ken. Nu- 
merous superior Wood Engravings, by best Artists. 
Super-royal, The whole printed on tinted paper. 
10s. Gd. elegantly bound. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF 


DOON. A Tale of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. Crown 
8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
Row ; 65 St. Paul's Churchyard; and 164 Piccadilly. Sold 
by all Booksellers. 





Just published, crown Svo, cloth. price 2s. 6d., 


THE PROGRESS of ENGLAND. 
A POEM. 
Edinburgh : ountant P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


One the JANUARY | 
NUMBER of Shiting, 


The Temple Bar Magazine. 


On the 20th instant, Price 


CONTENTS. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author of “East Lynne. 
Cuarrer XX VIIL—The London Banker. 
a XXIX.—The Night — val 
SERVANT-GIRL’S SIBYLS. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF VENETIA. By Dr. Ecnorp. 


BERTIE GRIFFITHS. A Sketch. By the Author 
“ Archie Lovell,” &c. 
ADRIFT IN THE ANTARCTIC. (Conciusion.) 


BEAR-HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


A FEW DAYS IN THE ISLAND OF TABOGA By 
J. K. Lonp, F.Z.S. 


AMONG THE OLD MASTERS. 
THE RITUALBTS. 

STRAIGHT ACROSS DARTMOOR. 
LOST FROM THE RESCUE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Stree - 
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13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J.C. 


JearrReson, Barrister-at-law. Two Vols. 30s. _ 
“ A Book about Lawyers deserves to be very popular. 
Mr. Jeaffresof has accomplished his work in a very creditable 
manner.”—The Times, Dec. 6. 


THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. 
By Exiza Metréyvarv. Two Vols., 8vo, with above 300 
beautiful Illustrations, 42s. 


“ A work that is indispensable to all who wish to know any- 
thing about English Ceramic Art and its great inventor.”— 
Saturday Review. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


FOR 1867. Under the, Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th Edition. 
One Vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS. 
* By M.Beraam Epwarps. With Illustrations. 15s. 


“A La ay blithe, a artistic book, full of colour 
and and replete with good sense and sound observa- 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN 


SHRINES. By Exiza C. Buss. 8vo, with Illustrations 
15s 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON 


hg By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey,” &. Two 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the Au- 
thor of “ John Halifax.” Cheap Edition. Illustrated by 
Sandys. 5s, bound. 


tion.—Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Agnes,” &c. Three Vols. 


“ From first to Jast ‘Madonna Mary’ is written with even- 
ness and vigour, and overflows with the best qualities of its 
writer's fancy and humour.”—Athenceum. 


LEYTON HALL, and other Tales. By 


Lemon. Three Vols. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “Owen,” &c. Three Vols. 
“ The interest of this story is enthralling.”—Sun. 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. By George Macponatp, M.A. Three Vols. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
and Heir.” Two Vols. 


A WOMAN’S CONFESSION. By Lady 
CAMPBELL. Three Vols. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


pe By - Right Hon. Lapy Hersert of Lea. Royal 8vo, 
fifteen full-page illustrations, 21s. 


Completion of THE LIFE OF 
CH 


RLES JAMES FOX. By the ht Hon. Ear. 
Russert, K.G. Vol. LiL. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and 


ECCENTRICITIES. By Joun Toes, Fsq., F.S.A., 
Author of “A Cen of Anecdote,” “Club Life of 
London,” &c., &c. 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ A budget of capital anecdotical sketches. You may dip 
n it where you will and be sure of finding entertaining 
reading .”—Star. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES from the Earliest Time. By 
* Epwarp J. Woop, Esq. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Completion of THE HISTORY 


OF ROME TO FALL OF THE REPUBLIC. By 
Dr. Tazopon Momsen. Translated by Proressor 
Dickson. Vol. 4 (in two parts), crown 8vo, 16s. 








Crown 8vo, 1 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


A new Illustrated Edition, containing all the illustrations 
Cruikshank, and Tenniel ; with new illustrations 


by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 2is. 
A New Edition of 


“THE HEAVENS;” an Iilus- 
trated Hand-book of Astrononry. By M. Amuepgs Guit- 
Lemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Royal 8vo, 200 illustrations. 21s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UTTER- 
MOST FARTHING.” 


VICTORY DEANE; a Novel. 
Br CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Author of the “ Uttermost Farthing.” 
Three Vols., post 8vo. 


NEW POEM. 


THE MAIDEN OF THE ICEBERG. 
A TALE IN VERSE. 
By SELINA GAYE, Author of “ Ivon,” &c. 
Post 4to., with Nine Page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


UNIFOBM WITH “THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF 
BREAD.” 


THE LITTLE KINGDOM; 


OR, THE SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. 
A New Series of Letters to a Child upon the Life of Man and 
of Animals. 
Ry JEAN MACE. 
Translated from the French. 
Two Vols., feap. 8vo, %s. 


NEW ROMANCE. 


THE WIFE’S PERIL: a Romance. 
By J. l. LOCKHART. 
Three Vols., post 8vo. 


A FAIRY TALE. 


THE PRINCESS ILSEE. 
A FAIRY LEGEND, 
Post 4to, with Numerous Illustrations by E. Fromenrt, 
7s. 6d. [ Ready. 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 
66 Brook Street, W. 





[ Ready. 








[ Ready. 





[Just ready. 





This day, in one Vol. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF 


LIFE. By Cuaries SHaw. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Eighth Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free 
* $32 stamps. 


HUNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide 


to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails, 
with cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. 
‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incu- 
rable class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T, RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s. 6d., 


Goethe’s Minor Poems. 


Translated by E. Chawner, (late Captain 77th Regiment). 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Price 12s., demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 








SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR;; or, the Straight Road to Good English. 
Being an attempt to Teach simply and thoroughly English 
Spelling, Inflection, and Composition. By J. Vickers, 
Master of the Grammar School, Blakesley. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation 
of each Language. Also, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of one country bear to those of other countries, 
By Dr. K. Perer Reenonst, Interpreter at the Common 
Law Courts, Author of “‘ The Mariner's Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Hanmeton. 


**Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale con- 
taining passages of great power, and presents us with very 
just appreciation of character.”—T7he Reader. 

“Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting des- 
cription. The plot is well conceived, the characters well 
drawn, and.the writing easy and vigorous.”—T7he Morning 
Star. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IELD’S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
1ELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, from 1s. per Ib. upwards. 
” To be had of ali Dealers. 
998 








ILLCOX & GIBBS _UNRIVALLED 
NOISEL 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

Executes Hemming, Felling, Tu , Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in 
an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 


PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 
135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


S OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia, and by 
Agency with the other Australian Colonies, upon current 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs. 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lta & Perris. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprisrors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL ; Messrs. BarcLAY 
& Sons, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


The Christmas Novelty in Candles, 
TRANSPARENT CANDLES 


in all colours and sizes, for Dining Tables, Lustres, Pianos, 
&c., are now ready, with 


Field’s Patent Tapering Ends, fitting all Candle- 
sticks without scraping, or the use of paper. 
To be had everywhere in 1-lb. fancy boxes, at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 














FIeLD'S HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES, 
(THE LONDON.) 
Sold everywhere at Is. 3d. per lb., warranted equal to any 
others at the price, having besides the advantage of the 
Patent tapering ends, fitting all candlesticks, and rendering 
unnecessary scraping and the use of paper. 


[MEORTAN T ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel applica- 
tion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his warranted school and A yrs pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, bein, different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 


Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 


37 Gracechurch Street, London. 








warns PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 








**% 





P A L E BHseEeE RT, 
at 36s. per dozen, 

QGHERRY, WARD'S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadiily. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 








Q HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

p 4 L E SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 
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THE PAPACY. 

The Popes of Rome: their Ecclesiastical and 
Political History during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, by Leopold Ranke, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the German, by Sarah 
Austin. In Three Volumes. Fourth Edi- 
tion. (Murray.) 


hap day the last French soldier leaves the 
Shores of the Roman States. With the 
political aspect of the questions which depend 
upon that fact, we have nothing to do, but on 
such an occasion there appears a singular 
appropriateness in bringing before our readers 
a new edition of the book which gives the 
most comprehensive account of the long series 
of Popes whose descendant at this moment 
occupies the whole attention of the Christian 
world. Mr. Murray has been skilful in 
choosing this opportunity, and fortunate in 
procuring the services of Dean Milman, as 
editor, who, with a modesty which everyone 
cannot afford, has foreborne to inscribe his 
name on the title-page. Yet his short preface 
discloses a reason why he, above all others, is 
entitled to far more than the usual share in a 
well-executed and standard work which an 
editor can claim :— 

On the first publication, in Germany, of 
Professor Ranke’s “Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries,” 1834—1836, I was so 
strongly impressed with the value and importance 
of the work, that I endeavoured, in two articles 
in the “Quarterly Review,’ as the successive 
volumes appeared, to do justice to its peculiar 
merits, and to recommend it to the study of the 
English reader. I enlarged on the singularly 
original and candid view of the history of Christen- 
dom during a period (that which immediately 
followed the Reformation) of surpassing interest ; 
the earnest but altogether dispassionate survey of 
the events and the causes of the events, during 
those centuries; and of the characters, almost 
more remarkable than the events, appreciated 
with an acuteness and candour almost, if not 
absolutely, unrivalled in an ecclesiastical historian; 
the indefatigable research which had accumulated 
a mass of documentary evidence, from sources 
either unknown or neglected, the printed and MS. 
treasures of the Italian libraries, and the diplo- 
matic reports, more especially of the Venetian 
ambassadors ; and finally, a lucid and compressed 
style, which contrasted very favourably with the 
cumbrous and lengthy manner of most German 
historians, 

I believe that I may safely assert that mainly 
in consequence of these articles, the translation 
of the book was undertaken by Mrs. Austin, who 
placed herself in communication with Professor 
Ranke, and executed the work with his full 
sanction and concurrence. 

To review either the book or the translation, 
after both duties have been so often performed 
from the time of Lord Macaulay downwards, 
cannot be expected here. It is well known 
that the early and more fabulous part of the 
history of the Popes is summed up in one 
epigrammatic chapter. The extension of the 
States of the Church is the first subject which 
is treated of at length. Sixtus [V. (1471- 
1484) was the earliest Pontiff who proposed 
with any deliberate exertion to found a per- 
sonal domination in the hereditary property 
of the Church. From that period for several 
centuries, the Papacy assumed a worldly 
character which it has only recently shaken 
off, and of which it still retains the traces in 
its instant anxiety for the preservation of the 
shadow of the temporal power. The system 
of carving out appanages for the Papal family, 
has indeed long come to an end; mam 
because there was nothing more to partition, 
and partly because for many years it has been 
difficult enough to preserve an independence 
for the Pope alone. But the effects of that 
policy are only just beginning to be sur- 
mounted. So long as the Popes were able 
to induce any one of the great Powers of 
Europe to interfere in Italian affairs, each 
family in turn hoped to perpetuate itself, if not 
on the Papal Throne itse!f, at all events so near 
the throne as to be something greater, though 











behind it. The fortuaes of Italy during the last 
few years have somewhat discredited the 
maxim which our historian laid down with 
the full conviction that he was enunciating 
what philosophy has always been teaching by 
examples—“ Never let a sovereign or a state 
imagine that any good can befall them which 
they do not owe to themselves—which they 
have not won by their own exertions.” But 
the next paragraph must remain for ever true 
historically, and has only ceased to be so 
actually, within this very year :— 

The Italian powers, by calling in the aid of 

foreign nations to overcome each other, had them- 
selves destroyed that independence, which they 
had enjoyed during the fifteenth century, and had 
held out their country as the common prize of 
victory. This must in great measure be attributed 
to the Popes. They had unquestionably attained 
to a power which the Roman See had never before 
possessed ; but they did not owe it to their own 
exertions, They owed it to the French, the 
Spaniards, the Germans, the Swiss. But for his 
alliance with Louis XIL, Cesar Borgia would 
hardly have been able to accomplish much, Vast 
and magnificent as were the views of Julius IL, 
heroic as were his acts, he must have succumbed but 
for help of the Spaniards and the Swiss. How could 
it be otherwise than that those who had won the 
victory should endeavour to profit by the ascendancy 
which it gave them? Julius IT. saw this clearly. 
His design was to preserve a sort of balance 
among the other powers, and to make use only of 
the least formidable, the Swiss, whom he might 
hope to lead. 
But it fell out otherwise. Two great powers 
arose, who warred, if not for the sovereignty of 
the world, yet for the supremacy in Europe ; 
each so powerful, that the Pope was far from being 
able to cope with either, They fought out their 
battle on Italian ground. 


The protection of the Papacy,-the guardian- 
ship of the Head of the Catholic World, has 
been the prize for which Austria has ever been 
contending, and which it only finally despaired 
of after the battle of Koniggratz. The collapse 
of the Empire has enabled the French to leave 
Italy to itself, and for the first time since the 
victory of Brennus, an Invincible Monarch of 
the Franks has consepted to withdraw his 
sword from the scales in which a Pagan would 
have said Jupiter was weighing the fortunes 
of Rome. 

It is not the struggle of the Popes to regain 
their spiritual dominion over the whole world, 
and their irredeemable failure, however well 
told in Ranke’s second volume, to which our 
attention can just now be turned. If we wish 
to know the height of territorial independence 
from which the occupant of St. Peter's chair 
has fallen, we must read the description of the 
glory and prosperity which made brilliant the 
courts of Pius V., and his immediate suc- 
cessors :— 

A well-situated, rich and splendid province had 
fallen to the share of the Popes. 

The writers of the 16th century can scarcely 
find words to celebrate its fertility ;—the fair 
plains around Bologna, and through all Romagna, 
—the loveliness combined with fertility along the 
skirts of the Apennines. ‘‘ We travelled,” say 
the Venetian ambassadors in 1852, “from Macerata 
to Tolentino, through the most beautiful country ; 
hill and valleys were covered with corn, for 
thirty miles nothing else could be seen; we 
could find hardly a foot of uncultivated land ; it 
appeared to us impossible to gather in such a 
quantity of grain, much more to find consumers for 
it.” Romagna yearly ‘produced 40,000 stara of 
corn more than was necessary for its own con- 
sumption ; its produce was in t request, and 
after the hilly region about Urbino, Tuscany, and 
Bologna had been supplied, 35,000 stara were 
sometimes exported by sea: whilst, on the eastern 
coast, Venice was supplied from Romagna and the 
March, on the western Genoa, and sometimes 
even Naples, were provided with corn from the 
country round Viterbo, and the patrimony of St. 
Peter. 

In one of his bulls of the year 1566, Pius V. 
boasts, as a proof of the Divine favour, that 
whereas Rome in former times could not exist 
without foreign corn, she had now not only abun- 
dance _ her ee curren tion, but had often 
been able to supply her neighbours and strangers, 
by land and by sea. In tha year 1589, the export 
ol cara emn e States of the Church was valued 
at 590,000 scudi a year. ‘The several districts 
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were likewise famed for their peculiar productions: 
Perugia for its hemp, Faenza for its flax, Viterbo 
for both; Cesena for its wine, which was exported, 
Rimini for oil, Bologna for woad, San Lorenzo 
for manna; the produce of the vineyards of 
Montefiascone was celebrated all over the — 
the Campagna at that time produced a breed 
horses little inferior to those of Naples; towards 
Nettuno and Terracina there was excellent hunt- 
ing, oe of the wild boar; there were lakes 
abounding in fish; there were salt and alum works, 
and quarries of marble; in short every which 
could contribute to the enjoyment of life was there 
produced in profasion. 

Nor was this splendid “patrimony” ill- 
administered. The Papal Court had one 
advantage; it was by far the best educated in 
Europe. As the sovereignty of a Prince- 
Bishop in Germany was always distinguished 
by the superior architecture and elegance, not 
only of its palace but of its capital, and not 
only of its capital but its fortresses, so the 
domain of the Popes, after it had become im- 
possible to alienate church-property, shone 
forth as the garden of the Lord half-way 
between the forests of Europe and the deserts 
of what once had been Christian and populous 
Africa. , But with the idea of uniting Italy 
under the tiara, or under a scion of the house 
of the reigning Pope, had beeg abandoned all 
principle of government in the higher sense. 
“The Popes wished to rule their land like a 
large domain, the rents of which should, in 
part, be applied to their household expenses, 
but the chief portion should go to meet the 
exigencies of the Church.” 
he immediate effect of this would not be 
unpropitious. England, at that time was, to 
some extent, governed in a patriarchal way as 
far as individuals were concerned, though a 
very different spirit was maturing in the 
middle-classes. We are not surprised to find 
“that the system of exchanges prevailing in the 
middle-ages, chiefly owed its form to the 
nature of the Papal revenues, which were 
drawn from every country, and remitted from 
all parts to the curia; and it is not less remark- 
able that the system of national debt which at 
this moment prevails, and exercises so power- 
fui an influence on the dealings of men, should 
have first grown up in the Papal States,” nor 
that somewhat later :— 

It would have been difficult at that time 
(1654) to find a spot in the whole world so 
conspicuous for its social refinement, its various 
exertions for the advancement of literature and 
art, its abundance of intellec enjoyments, and, 
finally, for an existence filled with interests so 
eminently calculated to excite the sympathy and 
to draw forth the powers of the mind, as was the 
court of Rome. The ure of the authority of 
the government was little felt; power and splen- 
dour were substantially in the hands of the 
principal families; the Holy See was no longer able 
to enforce even its spiritual claims in their full 
rigour; so much was its influence diminished by 
the opposition it encountered from public opinion! 
This was rather an age of enjoyment; the advan- 
tages of rank, fortune, or fame, to which new men 
and families had arisen in the course of time, and 
the intellectual pursuits which were become pre- 


valent, combined to give to society a sum of 
pleasures in which the material and the mental 


were luxuriously and harmoniously balanced. 


But though the Popes could invent a national 
debt, and create a luxurious city, as they had 
carefully destroyed the principle of nationality, 
they were compelled to succumb to the laws of 
capital as a German Prince, or an English 
Duke, would have to do, who tried to combine 
the advantages and restrictions of a large 
private fortune with the ostentation, and 
bottomless purse of a real sovereign, the 
representative of a national life. Thus— 

It was found, however, that the wants of Rome 
became more urgent from year to ng The 
population of the city increased, while the culti- 
vation of the Campagna fell into decay. The 
ruin of the Cam took place chiefly in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, and, if I do not 
err, is to be traced to two causes ; first, to the sale 
of the smaller estates to the great families (of 
which mention has been made)—this land req 
the most careful cultivation, which only 
proprietors applying their whole income to that 
end, are to bestow ; and secondly, to 
the increasing unhealthiness of the air. Gregory 
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XIII. had endeavoured to extend the cultivation 
of corn; Sixtus V. to destroy the lurking-places 
of the banditti; the former had thus cleared the 
lower country towards the sea of trees and under- 
wood ; the latter had stripped the hills of their 
forests. Neither the one nor the other was of any 
service ; while the aria cattiva extended its influ- 
ence, and mainly contributed to depopulate the 
Campagna, and consequently to cause an annual 
diminution of its produce. 


Perhaps nothing has contributed so much to 
the contempt and disgust with which clerical 
dominion is regarded in all Northern Europe 
at least, as this desolation of the Campagna ; 
nor do we think this cause has been sufficiently 
dwelt on, either by Ranke or any other his- 
torian, “If a man govern not his own house 
well ”—is on the lips and in the heart of every 
traveller who comes within sight of the dome 
of St. Peter's, or even reads the most ordinary 
description of Italy. It is the standing con- 
demnation of what is now known as_ the 
“temporal power.” §The Popes have been 
dimly conscious of this, and have always 
laboured to make the access to Rome as difficult 
as they decently could. Cavour saw it, and 
threatened to overwhelm Rome with “railways, 
banks, and all theapparatus of commerce,” so as 
to bring into more striking relief than ever the 
difference between a spurious theocracy and 
legitimate expression of the material wants of 
a nation. It is before this disregard of public 
opinion the Papacy at last must fall. Per- 
haps nothing has precipitated that indifference, 
and that fall so much as the apparent restora- 
tion of the Church under Napoleon I. The 
titular Romish prelates of this country and 
their admirers, the Ritualists, would do well 
to read the short and stern paragraphs in 
which Ranke dissipates the illusion that 
Napoleon was in any sense a friend to 
Catholicism :— 

The autocrat of the revolution had thus really 
accomplished what no former Catholic sovereign 
had ever seriously so much as projected. ‘The 
Pope consented to become subject to the French 
empire. His authority would have been, to all 
times, a tool in the hands of the new dynasty, used 
to confirm its own subjects in their obedience, and 


- to holdjin more complete dependence those Catholic 


states which were not yet wholly subdued. In 
these respects the Papacy would have relapsed into 
the state into which it had fallen under the Ger- 
man emperors in the plentitude of their power ; 
eeeny under the Salic prince Henry III. 

it would now have had to bear far heavier 
bonds. The power that now subjugated the Pope 
contained elements in direct contradiction with the 
principle of the Church. It was, at bottom, but 


_ another metamorphosis of that spirit of hostility 


to the authority of the Church which was deve- 
— in the eighteenth century, and which in- 

ved so strong a tendency to positive unbelief. 
Of this hostile power, the Papacy would have been 
the subject and vassal. 


It is true a check to this current was occa- 
sioned by the re-action which accompanied 
the Bourbons to the throne of Paris. ut we 
have seen the current again resume its course. 
Another French Revolution, and another 
Napoleon have again held the fortunes of the 
Papacy in their hands; but the latter has 
understood the spirit of his age, and has bowed 
before the spirit he evoked, but which he could 
not compel into the limits he would have 
assigned to it. Fora brief space Pius IX., 
may throne it in the halls of the Vatican, but 
no one a that a future Ranke will join 
to these volumes the history, whatever it may 
be, of his successors, the inevitable subjects, 
re: ordinary Bishops of the first King of 

y: 








TAINE’S ITALY. 


| ovage en Italie, par H. Taine. Tome II. 
et Venise. (Paris et Londres: 
Hachétte et Cie.) 


HE second volume of M. Taine’s “ Journey 
in Italy” completes a work which will 
always rank among the most notable that have 
been written concerning Italy, its people, and 
its monuments. It matters not that many of 


_M. Taine’s criticisms are open to question, 


that his ons are often based on generalisa- 
Uons too y formed ; for, even where the 





reader dissents the most strongly from his con- 
clusions, he is forced to admire h‘s originality 
and learning. His chief object was to see and 
criticise the works of the great Italian artists. 
He does not confine himself, however, to pro- 
ducing a critical catalogue of masterpieces. 
When he studies a picture, a statue, or a 
building, he is not satisfied with admiring 
what pleases him in it, or pointing out what he 
considers defective; he strives, in addition, to 
trace in the picture, sfatue, or building, the 
mental traits of the man who painted, modelled, 
or designed it. This endeavour leads him to 
estimate the character of the age in which the 
painter, sculptor, or architect lived, and thus 
he is obliged to have an acquaintance with the 
past history of Italy which ordinary art critics 
neither have, nor think it necessary to acquire. 
Indeed, most critics would have a good excuse 
for refraining from a task so severe as that 
which M. Taine has imposed upon himself. 
The mere time requisite for obtaining from the 
authorities the information he has amassed 
would seem too great to be expended for such 
a purpose. And this information cannot be 
got at second-hand. The best guide-books are 
silent on points about which M. Taine is not 
only thoroughly well-informed, but considers 
it his duty to understand. Were it not for the 
freshness of his numerous dissertations, we 
-should be disposed to think them out of place. 
We might urge that Florentine art can be 
appreciated without the aid of a picture of 
Florence under’ the Medicis; that to compre- 
hend the peculiarities of church architecture 
in Ravenna, it is not necessary to have a sketch 
of life in Constantinople during the reign of 
Justinian; that the works of the great 
Venetian painters can excite our admiration, 
without our possessing any knowledge of the 
curious literature which we owe to the pens of 
Aretino and Cassanora. The practical reply 
to these objections is given in this volume. 
To those who would understand what they 
admire, M. Taine’s method must seem a 
delightful one. 


Besides the pictures due to Art, there are 
those produced by Né@ture, and the latter 
attract M. Taine quite as much as the former. 
Page after page is devoted to giving a repre- 
sentation in words of a piece of scenery or 
striking natural effect, and these word-pictures 
are generally executed with great skill. They 
ee us because they leave the impression of 

eing the genuine products of personal feelings. 
When anyone sits down and strives to describe 
in the choicest terms anything he has witnessed, 
the result is a mass of sonorous phrases, of 
which the artifice is apparent, and with which 
the reader is speedily wearied. On the other 
hand, when a man whose love of nature is true, 
and his command of language is great, then 
the descriptions which he gives are effective 
and pleasing. Here and there we meet with 
remarks on the people with whom he came 
into contact, which make us wish that M. Taine 
had devoted himself to furnishing a picture of 
life in Italy at the present day, as well as life 
there during the age of the great artists. As 
it is, he merely diversifies his pages with 
sketches of the people he saw, and with state- 
ments of their opinions concerning the present 
aud future condition of Italy. Much of this is 
already altered, for the cession of Venetia has 
removed many questions from the region of 
controversy to that of fact, while the results 
of the battles of Custozza and Lissa have not 
been such as to confirm the opinions as to 
their prowess which the Italians entertained, 
and which M. Taine thought justifiable. 

Of the substantial merit of this volume, and 
of the work as a whole, there can be no doubt. 
Now and then a too entire trust in authorities 
generally regarded as tritstworthy has misled 
its author. For a. an implicit reliance 
in the correctness of Vasari’s statements has 
caused him to repeat about Perngino that 
which cannot be substantiated. But, when an 
attempt is made to master a national literature, 
in order to comprehend a nation’s character, 
the task of sifting the correctness of any state- 
ment made by a competent authority is 
rendered alniost impossible. What he has 
read, M. Taine has turned to good account ; 
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what he has witnessed, he describes in such a 
way as to charm and instruct; certain of his 
conclusions others may reject as we do, but all 
who read this work will concur with us in 
regarding it as one which will afford to every 
cultured traveller and sojourner in Italy an 
intellectual treat. 








NORTHERN FOLK-LORE. 


Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England and the Borders, by William 
Henderson. With an Appendix of House- 
hold Stories, by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
8VO0., pp. XxXVii—344. 9s.6d. (Longmans.) 


VHE ancient mythology of mankind is 
cropping up in every direction. It was 
thought that Paganism had never been entirely 
up-rooted in Italy, but few suspected before 
the researches of the learned Grimm, fhat 
fairy-tales and children’s stories had per- 
petuated the superstitions Christianity had 
laboured so much to abolish. Now, grave 
divines cannot be careful enough in amassing 
every scrap of old usage or tradition. A 
country clergyman would gain a much higher 
reputation if he were fortunate enough to - 
apprize the world of some unknown custom 
which still lingered in his parish than by any 
excellence as a preacher or a schoolmaster. 
The rush of the population to great towns, the 
influence of railways, and many other causes 
are rapidly effacing local superstitions, and 
such books as the one before us are welcome, 
even if they repeat a great deal of what has 
often been told before, especially if they do it 
with slight variations. The nucleus of the 
present volume is a “collection of Border 
customs, legends, and superstitions, put 
together, about fifty years ago, by a young 
medical student of the name of Wilkie, re- 
siding at Bowden, near Kildon Hall.” This 
young man, was a favourite of Sir Walter Scott, 
and it was formed at his desire. However, in 
the state Mr. Henderson received it, it was 
quite unfit for publication, and to him the credit 
is due, notonly of arranging it, but also of 
adding considerably to its bulk. Omens and 
signs attending the Birth and Death of Man 
belong to no special corner of the world, and 
are scarcely special in any race; nor do we 
read of any tribe, Wowever degraded, who do 
not observe days and seasons. We should 
like to know the opinion of Northumbrian 
squires on the custom by which * St. Stephen’s 
Day in Cleveland is devoted to hunting and 
shooting, it being held that the Game-laws are 
not in force on that day.” Is this a relic of 
the Saturnalia? That apple-trees are beaten 
to ensure a good crop, is well known to be 
the case in other counties besides Devonshire, 
but why St. Stephen’s day again should be 
selected for the operation seems a mystery. 
The sword-dances and the mell or harvest 
supper are the most characteristic observances 
in Northumberland. Mr. Henderson traces 
the former to the old sword-dance of the 
ancient Goths and Swedes, which was pro- 
bably imported into Enzland by the Danes. 
His own account is taken from the mouth of a 
pitman, and will probably serve as the stan- 
dard description of the mummery as it was 
performed in the year of grace 1866. Hlarvest- 
home is so natural a custom, that from the 
time Noah gathered in his first vintage, all 
history records that it has been celebrated 
with jollity, if not with excess. The name 
here is taken from the Norse “ mele,” corn, or 
meal. “The Second of April” says the 
Wilkie MS. “shares on the Borders the 
character which the First bears all England 
over.” Under the old style, it appears the 
first or second of the month were the days on 
which, according to White of Selborne, the 
cuckoo would probably be heard for the first 
time ; and our author insinuates there is some 
connection between this fact and the custom 
of the time. But surely this is too slender a 
foundation fur such a wide-spread superstruc- 
ture. For the chapter on Charms and Spells 
we are indebted solely to Mr. Henderson. 
Any relics of true sacrifices are particularly 
welcome :— 


One author transcribes, from the old records 
t 
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the Presbytery of Dingwall, extracts which show 
that down to a.p. 1678, bulls were sacrificed on 
August 25 at the little island of Innis Maree, in 
Loch Maree, and milk poured forth upon the hills 
as a libation. Several members of the Makenzie 
family were cited that year before the Presby- 


tery, “ for sacrificing a bull in ane heathenish- 


manner, in the island of Saint Rufus, commonly 
called Ellan Moury in Lochew, for the recovery of 
the health of Cirstane Makenzie, who was formerly 
sick and valetudinarie,” and it appears that the 
rite was one frequently performed. The 25th of 
August is the feast-day of St. Malrabius, now 
called Mourie or Maree, the patron saint of the 
district ; but the people of the place often called 
him the God Mourie, which plainly shows that the 
worship formerly paid to some local Celtic divinity 
has beer! transferred to the saint. When it finally 
disappeared we are not informed, but a similar 
observance has been handed on to our own day in 
the county of Moray. Not fifteen years ago, a 
herd of cattle in that county being attacked with 
murrain, one of them was sacrificed by burying 
alive, as a propitiatory offering for the rest. Only 
among the Celtic population of Cornwall can we 
find a parallel to this. I have been informed that 
within the memory of man, in a remote village of 
that county, a calf has been sacrificed during a 
visitation of sickness among cattle, but I regret to 
say that I have been unable to verify the state- 
ment, . 


Elf-stones, and elf-shooting bear curiously 
on the question of the artificial origin of the 
flints found in the drifts. It is clear our ances- 
tors never supposed for a moment these flints 
to be of natural origin. They accounted for 
them in various ways, yet always recognized 
them as designed for the object of shooting 
with. ‘Popular belief maintains that the 
elves received these stones from old fairies, 
who wore them as breastpins at the fairy 
court, and that the old fairies received them 
in turn from mermaidens.” Isabel Gowdie, 
who was executed for ‘witchcraft in 1662, 
declared “that the elves formed them from 
the rough flint, the archfiend himself perfect- 
ing or ‘dighting’ them; and she gave the 
names of many persons, whom she and her 
comrades had slain with them.” Some of the 
stones indeed seem to have been meteorites. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that 
on “ Local Sprites.” The ‘ Dobie” was an 
inferior account of Brownie; but beyond this 
we hear no more of him. The latter appears 
to be a kind of poor relation to mankind ; he 
is ordained to help him in the drudgery entailed 
by sin, but is not entitled to receive any wages. 
He is to be got rid of in the orthodox way 
prescribed for disposing of unwelcome guests, 
or what are called cup-board lovers. Give him 
a new hood, or even a part of a suit of livery, 
and he will take it, and depart never to come 
again. The same effect is produced in the 
same way on the Pixies of Devonshire, the 
Tomtars of Sweden, and the Redcaps of 
Holland. These Dutch Redcaps differ very 
much from those of Scotland, who were beings 
malignant to everyone.else but the head of the 
family to which they chose to belong, and who 
also had considerably difficulty in keeping them 
in order :— 

Killmoulis is a peculiar species of Brownie, who 
haunts the mill, and resides in the Killogee, or space 
before the fireplace in the kiln. One would sup- 
pose that he took his name from the kiln, but Mr. 
Wilkie considers “kill” to be a corruption of 
“ gill,’ and “killmoulis” to mean the miller’s 
servant. ‘This sprite is a singular creature, for he 
appears to have no mouth; yet the following 
rhymes testify to his taste for swine’s-flesh :— 

Auld Killmoulis wanting the mow, 

Come to me now, come to fhe now! 

Where war ye yestreen when I killed the sow. 
Had ye come ye'd hae gotten yer belly fou. 

Killmoulis takes the liveliest interest in the 
miller and his mill. Should any misfortune 
threaten them he will wail piteously. At the 


same time he often torments the goodman sorely | 


by throwing “isles” or ashes out when sheelin or 
shelled oats are spread out to dry ; nor will he leave 
off his mischievous tricks till the miller calls out, 
* Auld Killmoulis wanting the mow, 
Come te me now,” 

on which he appears, puffing and blowing, in the 
shape of an old man, the mouth wanting, but with 
an enormous nose, 

- Killmonlis will never quit the “ogee’”’ his 
avourite corner, except to thrash the corn in great 





emergency, or to ride for the Howdie, when the 
miller’s wife needs her services—an errand he 
will fulfil expeditiously enough, though with some 
rough usage of the horse. 

The Dunnie is a Northumbrian sprite, whose 
name does not seem to have been recorded 
in print before. He is located at Haselrigg, 
in the parish of Chatton, though he sometimes 
wanders about among the crags of the Cheviots. 
Some of these spirits are, however, nothing 
more than ordinary ghosts ; such an one, for 
instance, as “ Silky,” who amused herself some 
eighty or ninety yearsago by startling the village 
of Black Heddon from its propriety. She per- 
formed the usual tricks of her class, but one 
day the ceiling of a room gave way, anda large 
rough skin, filled with gold, fell upon the floor, 
and from that time “ Silky” has never been 
heard of. Other “ Silkys” are also mentioned. 
“All these traditions date from a period when 
silk was not in common use, and therefore 
attracted notice in country places.” Mr. 
Baring-Gould contributes to this chapter the 
description of a curious oil-painting preserved 
at Lewtrenchard House, Devonshire, which 
we transfer entire :— 

In the foreground is water, on which floats 
a pumpkin, with a quarter cut out of it, so as to 
turn it into a boat with a hood. In this the pixy 
king and his consort are enthroned, while round 
the sides of the boat sit the court, dressed in the 
costume of the period of William of Orange, 
which is the probable date of the painting. On 
the hood sits a little elf, with a red teadstool as an 
umbrella over the head of the king and queen. 
In the bow sits Jack-o’-lanthern, with a cresset in 
his hands, dressed in a red jacket. Beside him is 
an elf playing on a jew’s-harp, which is as large 
as himself; and another mischievous red-coated 
sprite is touching the vibrating tongue of the harp 
with a large extinguisher, so as to stop the 
music. 

The water all round the royal barge is full of 
little old women and red-jacketed hobgoblins, in 
egg-shells and crab-shells ; whilst some of the 
imps, who have been making a ladder of an iron 
boat chain, have missed their footing and are 
splashing about in the water. In another part of 
the picture the sprites appear to be illuminating 
the window of a crumbling tower. 


We have no space for a curious legend of how 
the devil once wished to turn honest man, and 
began tolearnatrade. He tried a great many, 
but failed in them all; and, at last, he was 
compelled to become a sort of Homer-Scapin, 
wandering from alehouse to alehouse, singing 
the drinking-songs he composed. 

“Worms, or Dragons,” occur in every 
conntry, and the legend seems to be as much 
Semitic as Aryan. What these cfeatures 
really were it is very difficult to determine. 
But in one case, in the south of France, we 
have seen the actual “worm” ourselves. The 
story is in the old style, and the conqueror a 
crusader. The “worm” is nailed up on the 
church wall, and is neither more nor less than 
a kind of alligator. Mr. Henderson does not 
give us the date of the sculpture in Linton 
Church, which represents ‘a knight on horse- 
back, clad in a tunic or hauberk, with a round 
helmet, urging his horse against two large 
animals, the fore parts of which only are 
visible, and plunging his lance into the throat 
of one. . , ~ The heads of the monsters 
are strong and powerful, but more like those 
of quadrupeds than of serpents.” This repre- 
sentation would do very well for alligators 
with their hind-quarters buried in mud, or 
hidden by water. Many of these stories cannot 
be traced beyond the Crusades, and as, like the 
Lord of Lambton, the hero is generally a 
knight who has travelled: perhaps we shall 
not be far wrong in ascribing some, at all 
events, to this.origin. The family historian 
would easily change the locality from Egypt 
to England, and when the carcass of the animal 
had disappeared, his actual size would not 
belie the version. 

Here is a Christian legend of quite a different 
character :— 

In the little town of Malton, in Yorkshire, about 
nine years ago, my friend the Rev. J. B. Dykes, 
now vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham, while visiting 
an old woman during her last illness, observed a 
spider near her bed, and attempted to destro 
it. She at once interfered, and told him wit 
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| much earnestness that spiders ought not be killed; 


for we should remember how, when our s 
Lord lay in the manger at Bethlehem, the spider 
came and spun a_ beautiful web, which pr 

the innocent Babe from all the dangers which sur- 
rounded Him. The old woman was about 

years of age. I have never met with the legend 
elsewhere. 


Everybody knows the Bodach G ias of babe 
but ow are aware that he still repeats h 
warnings at the present day :-— 

The Earl of E , a nobleman alike beloved 
and respected in Scotland, and whose death was 
truly ‘felt as a national loss, was playing on the 
day of his decease on the links of St. Andrews 
at the national game of golf. Suddenly he stopped 
in the middle of a game, saying, “I can play no 
longer, there is the Bodach Glas. I have seen it 
for the third time; something fearful is going to 
befall me.” He died that night at M. M——, 
as he was handing a candlestick to a lady who was 
retiring to her room. The clergyman from whom 
I receive this story endorses it as authentic, and 
names the gentleman to whom Lord E+— 
spoke, 

The little Appendix 2 Mr. Gould is put 
together without much skill or discrimination ; 
but it brings a good many stories of the same 
parentage together, and may have its use for a 
patient beginner of comparative mythology. 
Altogether there is a vast deal of material here 
in a very unpretending form, and at Christmas- 
time, these old stories may be made use of to 
amuse many a fire-side, besides giving ample 
occupation for the graver hours of the linguist 
and the antiquarian. 











CHRISTIE’S FAITH. 
Christie's Faith. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


pais novel displays considerable art in the 
composition of its plot, which is founded 
on the duty of endeavouring to rescue the 
street Arabs from their lot, with a corollary 
deduced as to the correct method of perform- 
ing this duty, so as to work the problem 
satisfactorily. There is much pathos in 
the earlier parts of the book, where the 
struggles between good and evil dispositions 
are well discriminated. The moral is con- 
veyed in the history of the reclamation of two 
brothers, sons of a man who had eloped with 
one of a rich merchant's two daughters, with 
a view to securing her fortune. We are 
introduced to Mrs. Fernwell with her son 
“ Zach.” seeking admittance as casuals at a 
London workhouse; they are too late, and the 
woman, who is proud and defiant in her 
misery—her father having cut her off and left 
her penniless—against all her family, dies 
while obtaining shelter from an old watchman 
at the wharves of the Henwoods’—her father’s 
firm. The boy Zachary is sharp and intelli- 
gent, and the old watchman Wynn takes him 
home and gives him shelter. The dubious 
state of the boy’s mind while learning to be 
honest is well pourtrayed. Mrs. Fernwell had 
carried Zach. away from her husband and his 
other son “ Teddy,” with a faint hope of 
saving him from their wretched condition and 
habits—for they are thieves of the lowest 
descriptiof. We are treated to some glimpses 
of Arab life, which Dickens has made 
notorious in “ Oliver Twist.” Teddy is a sort 
of “ Artful Dodger,” with more feeling, but 
rusted over with sin and misery; the father 
has been an educated man—a music master— 
but become utterly reprobate and callous 
through his disappointment. He is living 
partly supported by his son’s knaveries. 
Teddy discovers the whereabouts of his 
brother, and the father also finds out his lost 
son, and persuades him to bring the keys of 
the wharf, in order that he and his associates 
may break in and rob the till. Teddy, in 
order to save his brother Zach., informs 
Martin Winn, the son of the old watchman, 
and the keys are changed and the attempt 
frustrated. Teddy is influenced by Polls 
Winn to such a degree as to absent hi f 
from Zach., in order*that he may not prevent 
his brother's rise. Martin Winn, who has 
—_ the acquaintance of Mrs. Henwood on 
ard a steam packet coming to Englan 
informs Mrs. Henwood of the way in ich, 
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as he supposes, Zach. has saved her property. 
Mrs. Henwood, in return, takes care of Va “ 
and has him educated, but in her own selfish 
way; she causes him to be made selfish, and 
al for nothing but money-making. Martin 
nn, who is a yy oa i takes 
charge of Teddy, and bri im up is own 
business, and mabess him with good prin- 
ciples. Zach. becomes selfish and treacherous, 
and receives the affections of Mrs. Henwood’s 
daughter Lettice, and, in spite of opposition, 
they are married. A will having been- dis- 
covered in a secret drawer of a cabinet by 
Lettice, in which £60,000 is left to the Fern- 
well family, she forces her mother to agree to 
her union with Zachary Fernwell, and to make 
him her co-partner in the business. Mrs. 
Henwood destroys the will, but Lettice 
afterwards informs her husband of what 
had connived at, and in consequence 
“ Zaoh.,” who has got hold of a copy of the 
document, and also has learned that one of the 
witnesses is in existence, tries to discover his 
father, in order to get him to make a will. 
Meanwhile the wharf has been broken into by 
Fernwell and another man, and the old watch- 
man, Winn, murdered. Both sons seek their 
father,Teddy to save him from ying, hung, 
and Zach. for his own purposes. Teddy gets 
nder, suspicion of Martin Winn, from his 
haunting low places ; and, in short, loses every 
s faith, except Christie Winn’s, the daugh- 
ter of Martin, with whom, of course, he is in 
love. Teddy discloses the secret of his attach- 
ment to Christie to her father, and leaves his 
home for fear of obtaining her affections un- 
fairly. The course of education undergone by 
the two heroes—Teddy and Zach.—is obvious ; 
one is selfish and unscrupulous, the other full 
of good feeling and humility. The story 
winds up by Teddy proving the good genius of 
Zach., and getting his own reward in marryin 
Christie. Could we in life be always suppli 
with the resources in money, and fours de force 
always at the hand of the novelist, no one 
would hesitate, but try to do his share of the 
duty of reforming street Arabs, but, alas! a 
few pages of pathos and feeling are more easily 
written than practised; and for one Teddy 
well we must expect to discover many 
Zach.’s, with this difference, that they seldom 
repent, as they do, in the third volume of a 
novel. Still “Christie's Faith” is an attempt 
on the right side, and it is better to amuse 
people with pathos and good-fecling than to 
give them maudlin sensations about unfor- 
tunate females, and scamps of all degrees. 








THE SEA. 


The Sea, and Its Living Wonders. A Popular 
' Account of the Marvels of the Deep. By 
Dr. G. Hartwig. Third Edition, Con- 
siderably Enlarged and Improved. 8vo, 

| pp. xx.—518. (Longmans.) 
I" is somewhat difficult to determine whether 
we ought to review Dr. Hartwig’s as a 
gift-book, a popular collection of marvels, or 
a book of science. The illustrations first 
catch our eye, and we think it must be classi- 
fied as Ve of the former. Nothing can be 
hs ingenious than the process, whatever be 
ts name, by which subaqueous life is repre- 
sented. The author seems conscious hitmself 
of the effect produced by this device; for it 
is pepe ed again and again. It is of course 
peculi applicable to a book upon the sea, 
shougt the pale blue tints and the general 
asp oh are considerably exaggerated. 
But this pictorial gwen is not transferred 
the text. Dr. Hartwig has avoided here 
the temptation he has sometimes fallen into 
ng with verbose magniloquence on 
What is best stated in the simplest language. 
He has wisely enriched his pages with choice 
notations, and picturesque descriptions from 
Wide circle of popular or abstruse authors, 
his subject may demand. Here is the 
account of the monster which might 

bn the opponent of Gilliatt :— 


', Near Van Diemen’s Land, Péron saw a sepia, 
about as big as a tun rolling about in the waters. 


Its enormous arms had the appearance of frightful 
















‘a similar giant, with arms 





snakes. Each of these organs was at least seven 
feet long, and measured seven or eight inches 
round the base. These well-authenticated propor- 
tions are truly formidable, and fully justify the 
dread and abhorrence which the Polynesian divers 
entertain of those snake-armed monsters of the 
deep ; but not satisfied with reality, some writers 
have magnified the size of the cephalopods to 
fabulous dimensions. Thus Pernetti mentions a 
colossal cuttle-fish, which ¢limbing up the rigging, 
overturned a three masted ship ; and Pliny notices 
irty feet long and a 
owe girth. But all this is nothing to 
the Norwegian kraken, a mass of a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, and a back covered with a thicket 
of sea-weeds. When it comes to the surface, which 
seems to be but rarely the case, it raises its arms 
mast-high into the air, and, having enjoyed for a 
time the lovely daylight, sinks slowly back again 
into abysmal darkness. Fishermen are said 
to have landed on a kraken, and to have kindled 
a fire upon the supposed island for the purpose of 
cooking their dinner. But even a kraken, thick- 
skinned as he may be, does not like his back to be 
converted into a hearth, and thus it happened 
that the treacherous ground gave way under the 
mistaken mariners, and overwhelmed them in the 
waters. Strange that the Oriental tale of Sinbad 
the Sailor should thus be re-echoed in the wild 
legends of the north. 


The chapter on “ Marine Caves” is not to 
be found in preceding editions, and though 
short, is a decided ornament, embellished as 
it is with an engraving of the “ Souffleur Rock, 
Mauritius.” Nor less welcome is an account 
of ** Light Houses ” under the title of “* Marine 
Constructions.” Ofcourse none of it is or can 
be new, and exception may be taken to the 
title of the chapter, but the works of man 
form an agreeable interlude, and may appro- 
priately provide a foil to the tales of water- 
spouts and the destruction they occasion. 
Other chapters are much enlarged, such as 
those on the *“* Molluscs and Celenterata,” and 
the “ Phosphorescence of the Sea.” As an in- 
troduction to several interesting departments 
of natural history and physical science, “ 'The 
Sea and its Living Wonders” may be safely 
recommended. 








GENESIS, AND ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


Genesis, and its Authorship. Two Dissertations, 
by John Quarry, A.M., Archdeacon of 
Cloyne. (Williams and Norgate). 


WHATEVER may be the value of the 
speculations of the Bishop of Natal as 
to the origin of the Pentateuch, it cannot be 
denied that his work has been of the utmost 
service in convincing many thoughtful persons 
of the inconsistencies of the old unreasoning 
system of belief. It may be that the author- 
ship of the ** Books of Moses” has not been 
conclusively traced to the Prophet Samuel, but 
it is something to have established the * unhis- 
torical” character of those books. By “ unhis- 
torical” is not meant absolutely void of truth, 
but only that the truth is so overlaid with 
error, and the facts of the narrative so grossly 
distorted or pam, lrg, that it is impossible 
to say how much of it is true, and how much 
false. Even this is probably admitting too 
much in relation to the earliest period of the 
Mosaic history, which, after Bishop Colenso’s 
searching analysis, must be set down as purely 
mythical. This, of course, does not interfere 
with the strictly moral truths taught by the 
Mosaic narrative. This retention of the spipit, 
while the letter is rejected, or at least, con- 
sidered non-essential, is becoming by degrees 
acccepted by all religious parties in England, 
except that which calls itself Anglo-Catholic, 
as the true principle of interpretation of the 
early books of the Old Testament. 

It is in this spirit that .the work before 
us is written, although it is in great measure 
directed towards supporting the unity of the 
Pentateuch, and its composition by Moses, 
against the criticisms‘ of the Bishop of Natal. 
Our author commences with an admission, 
almost startling as coming from a clerical 
opponent of Dr, Colenso, that “the earth 
was peopled by the human race at a vastly 
more early period than was previously at all 
op wot This unquestionable fact makes 
it desirable that some principle of inter- 
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pretation of Scripture should be es‘ablished, 
which would set the advocates of the divine 
authority of the Biblical records “free from 
all apprehension of discoveries that might 
seem at variance with such records.” The 
principle our author lays down is that 
“matters which are discoverable by human 
reason, and the means of investigation which 
God has put within the reach of man's 
faculties, are not the proper subject of divine 
revelation, and matters which do not concern 
morals, or bear on man’s spiritual relations 
towards God, are not within the province of 
revealed religion.” Carrying out this principle, 
he affirms that in the representation of creation 
given by the first chapter of Genesi8, “ the 
religious element is the essential part, what is 
purely physical only the accessory clothing,” 
the narrative itself presenting ‘* ample indica- 
tions that it was not intended to be taken in 
the strictly literal and historical interpreta- 
tion.” We have not space to follow our author 
through his ingenious explanation of the 
Mosaic narrative. We may express our Satis- 
faction, however, that the view presented by 
him “exempts us from all anxiety in respect 
to any theories of the formation or transmuta- 
tion of species by development or selection, or 
arising from any future possible discovery of a 
greater antiquity of the human species than 
has hitherto been assigned to it.” 

There are various points treated of by our 
author which we should like to refer to, but 
we cannot do more than slightly glance at the 
question of the unity of the ‘‘ Mosaic narra- 
tive.” While agreeing that “the author of 
the entire book in its present state might 
not unreasonably be admitted to have in- 
corporated a previously - existing document 
evsbse if only the evidences of such an earlier 
doctment.were sufficiently clear,” the writer 
ofthe beok before us asserts that there is not 
evidence sufficient to sustain this supposition 
as regards the Elohistic document. We can- 
not say his reasoning, although it may weaken 
the position taken by Dr. Colenso, is con- 
vincing to us. One of our author’s main 
arguments is, that “ the alternations of full and 
meagre narrative in each of the separate his- 
tories, and the frequent brevity of each in 
regards to particular of which the other is full, 
is exactly that which would be likely to 
characterize, when separated into two distinct 
narratives by the mode of treatment applied 
to this book, an original unbroken narrative 
equally full in all its parts, mentioning matters 
explicitly in one place and referring to the 
same briefly, and often indirectly in another.” 
This reasoning is, however, far from satisfac- 
tory, as it still leaves to be accounted for the 
fact of the repetition of so many incidents. 
It is much more probable that two narratives 
have been combined, and the greater fulness 
of the later portion of the Jehovistic narrative 
is easily explained, if we suppose that the in- 
cidents related were intended to have special 
reference to the Israelites, to whom the 
Jehovistic writer belonged. 

We cannot follow our author through his 
careful analysis of the Book of Genesis, in 
which he endeavours to meet many of the 
objections of the Bishop of Natal. It displays 
great ability, but we doubt whether it will 
much influence the controversy as to the 
authority of the Pentateuch. he English 
mind requires for guidance in its decisions 
something else than mere word by word 
criticism. ‘The exaggerations and contradic- 
tions of the text will have more weight than 
the result of the most refined verbal analysis. 
Whatever decision, moreover, may be come 
to as to the authorship of the Books of Moses, 
their purely Semitic character must be finally 
recognized. As'a temperate and able state- 
ment of the more liberal side of the orthodox 
view of the subject, the book before us is 
deserving of every commendation. Its style 
is clear, and, if its reasoning is not altogether 
convincing, it is not the fault of the author so 
much as that of the weapons he has to use. 
To those desirous of knowing both sides of an 
important and interesting question, we recom- 
mend the perusal of this contribution to 
Biblical criticism. 
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READE’S MASTERPIECE. 

Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. By Charles 

eade. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields.) 1866. 

Brother Griffith's Story of a Plot in Private 
Life, a portion (pp. 322—392) of The Queen 
of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. Printed in 

ngland in 1859, or earlier. (New York: 
aie & Bros.) 1866. 

The Frenchman of Two Wives. Printed in 
Household Words. Vol. XIV., No. 350, 
Dec. 6, 1856, p. 845 et seg.; reprinted in 
Littel’'s Living Age, No. 660, Jan. 17, 1857, 
p- 186 et seg. 


[* is not often that we depend for assistance 
upon the acumen of others, even though 
they be Translantic journals. But when a 
literary imposture of considerable magnitude 
has been completely exposed by a foreign con- 
temporary, which can scarcely be assumed to 
haye the circulation in England which its 
merits by themselves deserve, we should not 
do well to pass such a service unnoticed. We 
feel, therefore, we are right in transcribing the 
following article entire from The Round Table 
of the Ist December :— 
Mr. Charles Reade, by confiding his Griffith 


GrirFitH GAUNT; OR, JEALOUSY, 1866. 


(Griffith Gaunt, a gentleman without fortune, 
marries Kate Peyton, who has just inherited 
Hernshaw Castle and Bolton Grange, in Cum- 
berland. ] 


{[Mrs. Gaunt and Father Leonard, a young 
priest and her confessor, find ijn each other the 
only congenial companionship the neighbourhood 
affords, “and an intimacy ensues which arouses 
Griffith’s jealousy.] “Husband and wife saw 
little of each other, and hardly spoke.” [In the 
course of one of their quarrels, Griffith says]: 


“Then I say that priest shall never darken my 
doors again.’ 

“* Then I say they are my doors, not yours ; 
and that holy man shall brighten them whenever 
he will.’” 

[Griffith, after threatening to drag Father 
Leonard through the horse-pond if he returns, 
finds the pair walking together, as he supposes, 
planning his dishonour. Having chastised the 
priest in Mrs. Gaunt’s presence |: 

“He darted to the stable-yard, sprang on his 
horse, and galloped away from Hernshaw Castle.” 


{Griffith rides into another country, and stop- 
ing, tired, at an inn, meets Mercy Vint, the inn- 
eeper’s daughter.] “He saw a buxom, bloom- 

ing young woman, with remarkably dove-like eyes 
that dwelt with timid, kindly curiosity upon him.” 
{He falls sick, and she nurses him. } 


[Griffith is sharply repulsed by Mercy on his 
procons that she shall become his mistress, and 

nally marries her under the name of Thomas 
Leicester (that of his bastard half-brother), and 
belps in the inn-keeping. | 


[Wanting money, Griffith returns to Hernshaw 
Castle ; is convinted that his suspicions were 
false ; determines upon returning permanently to 
his first wife, but goes again to the inn to take to 
Mercy the money she needs. } 


[The real Thomas Leicester visiting the inn 
during Griffiti’s absence, Mercy questions her 
Se eae his return, oe ar a they 
part, Gri to his first wife. Leicester 
reaching Hernshaw first, tells of Griffith’s biga- 
mous marriage. | 





Gaunt letter to his American publishers for 
timely publication, which they properly 
managed, procured for his (and their) novel 
probably a wider circulation and a more 
general criticism than any other work of fiction 
has enjoyed within the same period after its” 
publication. The judgments passed upon it 
have been almost as diverse as those of Mr. 
Reade himself and of The Round Table. Of 
the American journals which have noticed it a 
large majority have expressed their agreement 
with the views of The Round Table, taking 
exception only at what they term its “ person- 
alities,” showing that they have taken their 
impressions from Mr. Reade’s letter or from 
each other, as in our original articles we 
observed toward that person a scrupulous 
courtesy, speaking of him—as an author ordi- 
narily should be spoken of—as if he were a 
gentleman. 
London Review was sued for quoting us, have 
shown as general a preponderation in favour 
of the Englishman, who, they generally declare, 


| has not violated English ideas of decency. 


The propriety of the book aside, it-has other 





The English press, since The | 


of publication. 


peculiarities which, now that its ordinary | 


Brotrurr Grirritu’s Story or A PuLor In 
Private Lire. 1859. 


“ My master was a very rich gentleman. He 
had the Darrock house and lands in Cumberland. 

: Mr. Norcruss died; he bequeathed 
his property so that it all went to Mrs. Norcross 
first,” etc. . * [Mrs. Norcross marries Mr. James 
Smith, who],‘‘was poor enough himself, as I 
heard from his servant, but well connected—a 
gentleman by birth and education.” 


“ As for the village near us, there was but one 
person living in it whom my mistress could think 
of asking to the hall, and that person was the 
clergyman who did duty at the church. This 
gentleman’s name was Mr. Meeke. He was a 
single man, very young. She felt for him 
in his lonely position. Mr. Meeke (who was 
dreadfully frightened by my master’s violent 
language and rough ways) very seldom visited at 
the hall except when my mistress was alone there. 

‘ He (Smith) grew sulky, rude, angry, and 
at last down right jealous of Mr. Meeke. ; 
The ruder her husband was to Mr. Meeke, the 
more kindly she behaved to him. This led to 
serious disputes, and thence in time to a violent 
quarrel,” 

“He replied by commanding her never 
to open the doors again to Mr, Meeke ; she on her 
side declaring she would never consent to insult a 
clergyman and a gentleman in order to satisfy the 
whim of a tyrannical husband. Upon that he 
called out, with a great oath, to have his horse 
saddled directly, warning his wife that he 
would come back, if Mr. Meeke entered the house 
again, and horsewhip him in spite of his black 
coat, all through the village. 

“ With these words he left her, and rode away 
to the seaport where his yacht was lying.”’ 


[Mr. James Snfith landed at a Scottish seaport 
town.] “In the course of his wandering about the 
town, his attention had been attracted to a decent 
house, where lodgings were to be let, by the sight 
of a very pretty girl sitting at work at the parlor 
window. . He ‘took the lodgings on the 
spot.” 

“He had made sure that the ruin of the girl 
might be effected with very little difficulty ; but 
he soon found that he had undertaken no easy 
conquest. . . . Whether it was cunning or 
whether it was innocence, she seemed incapable of 
understanding that his advances toward her were 
of any other than an honorable kind. Either 
he must resolve to make the sacrifice of leaving 
the girl al er, or he must commit the villainy 
of marrying her” [which he does}. 


[Wanting money, Smith returns to Darrock 
Hall, where he finds Mr. Meeke in his wife’s parlor. 
Pointing to him]: “* You shameless woman,’ he 
said, ‘can yon look me in the face in the presence 
of that man ?’” 


[Mrs. Smith having learned from an anonymous 
letter of her husband’s second marriage, the par- 
ticulars of which she had obtained in detail by the 
investigation of her lawyer’s clerks. } 
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criticism has been generally concluded, are 
worthy of note. A large part of Mr. Reade’s 
popularity is well known to have been due to 
the general admiration for his originality, his 
freshness, his frankness. The Saturday Revi 
which considers his letter “ delicious,” and — 
extols Griffith Gaunt, praises it for the author's 
“rare gift of creating,” and for the ‘ exciting 
plot.” The Spectator extols his delineation of 
jealousy. The Atlantic, presumably his most 
favorable cis-Atlantic critic, pronounces that 
“the management of the plot was so masterly 
that the story proceeded without a pause or an 
improbability.” " These criticisms, however, 
which defend the morality of the book, are at 
one in condemning the disposal of its characters 
at the close as inartistic. 

Without advancing further criticisim of our 
own, we desire to call the attention of these 
critics and their followers to the collation of 
the three works named above, and their dates 
Griffith Gaunt is so uni- 
versally known, and so fresh in the mind 


_of the public, that we have but indicated 


passages which it may be presumed to 


remember :— 


Tue Frencuman or Two Wives, 1866. 


“ Monsieur de la Pivardiére was a gentleman of 
ancient family, but reduced fortune, in Touraine. 
The family name was Bouchet, but he called 
himself Pivardiére to distinguish himself from his 
brothers he married, more for money than 
for love, a woman somewhat older than himself— 
a Madam de Plessir—a widow, who brought him 
an estate and chateau, called Nerbonne, for a 


dowry.” , 
“At last he grew jealous of her. -There was & 
certain Prior de Miseray . , hom he had 


made his own chaplain, which obliged’ the priest 
to come to the chatean frequently _* . At first 
the husband liked this increase: of intimacy, but 
when he found that the prior continued to come 
to the chateau in his absence as frequently as 
before, if not more frequently, he took umbrage, 
and chose to suppose that his wife and 
friend betrayed him. 


“ He said nothing, but took his own resolution. 
He quitted the army without telling his wife, and 
set out to travel. : 

“ He arrived on a summer's evening at the gates 
of the town of Auxerre. A number o 
girls were walking on the ramparts . , dne of 
them attracted his admiration.” 


“ At first he only intended to make the 
woman his mistress; but as it she 
too virtuous to agree to anything but honourable, 
lawful marriage, and as the Sieur de la Pivardiére 


was very much in love, and considered he 
had been irrevocably injured by and divided 
his wife, he felt no scruple in con a 
menerioge while she was alive; al bigamy, 
by the laws of France, was in thoge days a hanging 
matter. He married her, notwithstanding, under 
his family name of Bouchet. . . becoming & 
= bourgeois,” 

{Wanting money, he returns to 


to the army, 
motion. e 
to rejoin his second wife, 

wed all the money he obtained 


P 
ing her husband, which opened her On 
= watbctiaih 
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“ Griffith walked into thedining-room and . . 
found Mrs. Gaunt seated at the head of Ler own 
table, and presiding like a radiant queen over a 
brilliant assembly. He walked in, and made a low 
bow to his guests first; then he approached to 

his wife more freely, but she drew back 

edly, and made him a courtesy, the dignity 

and distance of which struck the whole company, 

: Some unlucky voice was heard to murmur. 
‘Such a meeting of man and wife I never saw.’ 

“*Qh!’ said he [Griffith], bitterly, ‘a man is 
not always his wife’s favourite.’ 

“* He does not always deserve to be,’ said Mrs. 
Gaunt, sternly. . 

“When matters had gone that length, one idea 
seemed to occur pretty simultaneously to all the 
well-bred guests, and that idea was, Sauve qui 
peut. 

“ Mrs. Gaunt took leave of them one by one, 
and husband and wife were left alone. . . He 
said sulkily,‘ What sort of a reception was that 
you gave me?’ , . 

*** Go back to her,’ cried Mrs. Gaunt, furiously. 
‘False and foresworn yourself, you dared to sus- 
pect and insult me. Ah! and you think I am the 
woman to endure this ? I’ll have your life for it ! 
I'll have your life.” . . 

“ Griffith endeavoured to soften her. 


“*T'll soon be rid of you and your love,’ said the 
raging woman. ‘The constables shall come for 
you to morrow.’ ”’ 


Tt is needless to pursue further a parallelism 
which, in all the essential points that follow, 
amounts to identity. The plots of these three 
narratives are identical in the following 


. points:—Each is the story of a fortuneless 


gentleman who marries a rich wife; becomes 
jealous of her intimacy with a young un- 
married ecclesiastic who frequents her house ; 
leaving her, in his jealousy, meets by accident 
a pretty girl whom he attempts in vain to 
make his mistress, and marries, with a pre- 
caution as to his name designed to prevent his 
identification ; lives -happily with his second 
wife, but is forced by want of money to re- 
visit the first ; meets her in the presence of 
uests, and is plainly repulsed by her (she 

ving been made aware of his bigamy); on 
the guests leaving them, is so severely 
threatened by her that during the night he 
escapes from the bed-room, flies, and is missed 
when a servant goes to call him, From this 
point the story, in each of the three cases, 
follows the fate of the first wife, who is ex- 
amined and put on trial for murder ; is nearly 
convicted by the false testimony of a female 
servant; is saved by proof, through the co- 
operation of the second wife, that the husband 
is still alive, whereby the false servant is 
shown to be deserving of punishment for 
another crime ; and, finally, is acquitted, fully 
exonerated from all blame. So far the events 
and their sequence have been the same in 
each, and only in the “ winding-up" process 
do they differ. In Zhe Frenchman, the hus- 
band lives in seclusion, the first wife dies, the 
second marries again and has many children ; 
in Brother Griffith's Story, the first wife lives 
in seclusion, the husband living abroad with 
the second; in Griffith Gaunt, the husband 
lives again with the first wife, the second 
marries again and has nine children—which 
exhausts the possibilities of disposal. In each 
of the three the ecclesiastical apple of discord 
quietly subsides into retirement. 

It is difficult to know what to call this re- 
markable resemblance of Mr. Reade’s Master- 
piece to one story printed ten years and to 
another — seven years before it, for the 
reason the writer of the Masterpiece 
would probably assert that any “statement... 
which accuses me [Mr. Reade] of a literary 
larceny ” is a deliberate intentional falsehood,” 
and would pronounce its author a “ beast.” 
It is, perhaps, as unnecessary for us to cha- 
seiteries it as for the most unobservant of 
novel gourmandizers to do more than read 
the three stories in succession, remembering 
the dates of their ap ce, to discover it 
for . Mr. e having denied that 


Griffith Gaunt was the work of another, there 
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“¢ Who has tanght you to come into a room and 
speak to a lady with your hat on?’ she asked, in 
quiet, contemptuous tones. ‘ Is that a habit which 
is sanctioned by your new wife?’ 


*¢T don’t understand you.’ 
** You do,? said my mistress. 
lies, but your face speaks the truth.’ 


‘Your tongue 


“¢T tell you,’ she answered in clear, ringing, 
resolute tones, ‘that you have outraged me past 
all forgiveness and all endurance, and that you 
shall never insult me again as you have insulted 
me to-night.’ ”’ 


remains to him but one possible way of 
escape, and that but a partial escape, from a 
very grave conclusion ; that way is to suppose 
that Mr. Reade wrote the article in Household 
Words in 1856. Buta reader of that article 
will find it difficult to accept any such theory, 
for the reason that its style differs as much 
from Mr. Reade’s as Mr. Reade’s from Tup- 
per’s; it is dry, dull, insipid to a degree, 
totally destitute of the brilliant characteriza- 
tions that mark all Mr. Reade’s writings, and 
resembles a police report rather than a ma- 
gazine article. But whoever wrote that, Mr. 
Reade is certainly not Wilkie Collins; and 
Griffith Gaunt is based upon both, containing 
every striking feature of either, and borrowing 
from each numerous details which do not 
appear in the other, making its plagiary—if 
it be a plagiary—a double one. Thus, 
Bi a Gaunt and The Frenchman—but not 

ollins’ story—are minutely identical in the 
hero’s marrying under a changed, a quasi 
family name; in his sinking by his marriage 
to the condition of a peasant; in his house- 
hold being forewarned of his return by a 
peasant who had previously known him; in 
the scene at the dinner party; and in such 
minor suggestions as the hero’s horse going 
lame, the dragging of water for his body, and 
his use of a written document to prove his 


existence, from fear of arrest, if he presented 


himself. In Griffith Gaunt and Brother 
Griffith's Story—but not in The Frenchman— 
are the passionate temper of the husband and 
the lack of congenial tastes between him and 
his wife; the quarrel between. man and wife 
in the presence of the priest ; the revengeful 
servant maid (a favourite character with 
Collins), whom the mistress (the first wife) 
strives to propitiate by gifts of clothing; the 
servant listening at the door; the circum- 
stantial evidence of the husband's death ; the 
fainting of the real wife; the sympathetic 
lawyer and magistrate; the interview of the 
first wife’s emissary with the second wife; 
the employment of the priest’s housekeeper 
as go-between by the innocent wife; and the 
visit of the latter to the priest’s house. In 
fine, from the time of Griffith’s marriage to 
Kate to the conclusion of the trial, the 
only essential features peculiar to Griffith 
Gaunt are Ryder’s love of Griffith, and the 


ersonal resemblance between Griffith and — 


homas Leicester, his bastard brother; and 
the introduction of these serves to do away 
with—if it was not intended to meet—notably 
weak places in the construction of the two 
other versions of the plot. It is to be noted 
that it is only within these limits—from the 
time of the marriage to the close of the trial— 
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‘** He certainly found both his wife and the prior 
—but he.also found several of the neighbouring 
gentry with their wives. They were all seated at 
dinner ; and it was a friendly party instead of a 
guilty téte-d-téte that he disturbed. The Prior 
seemed over-joyed to receive him, and all the 
guests gave him a cordial welcome ; his wife alone 
kept her seat and did not speak to him. A: lady 
of the company said jestingly to Pivardiére, ‘ is 
that the way to welcoine back a husband after so 
long an absence ?’ 

“ He replied gloomily, ‘I am her husband, it is 
true, but I am not her friend.’ 


“ This was not likely to make the rest of the 
party very comfortable, and they took their de- 
parture as soon as possible. Left alone with his 
wife, M. de la Pivardiére asked the meaning the 
insolent reception she had given him. 


“*¢ Go ask your wife,’ sine replied. 


“ Of course, her husband stoutly denied evory- 
thing ¥ but he could not convince her. They had 
high words together: and at length she was over- 
heard to say: 

“You shall learn what it is to offer such an 
insult to a woman like me.’ ” 


that the construction of Griffith Gaunt has 
escaped censure from its most favourable 
critics ; what precedes and what follows have 
been nearly unanimously pronounced artisti- 
cally false. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


(11.) 

HE Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Circular is not only a guide to gift- 
books; but forms a very beautiful gift-book 
in itself. Its letter-press commences with 
an exhaustive account of all the brilliantly- 
bound and illuminated books which cover 
our table, as usual at this season of the 
year. If, as is perfectly true, “a bare 
enumeration of the productions of Messrs. 
Routledge & Son alone, all of them merito- 
rious, would fill one of our pages,” how can it 
be possible for us to do more than refer to the 
medium which has been selected by the trade 
itself as the best for the display and announce- 
ment of their works. The account of a gift- 
book is necessarily imperfect. ‘The language 
in which type, and binding, and illustrations 
are to be described must soon be exhausted, 
and the iteration is wearisome. But here is a 
volume which can address both the mind and 
the eye; and by recommending which we can 
to some extent discharge the debt of obliga- 
tion we feel to be due to those houses who 
have enabled us to please, without expense or 
trouble to ourselves, so many families, and 
that numerous body of even grown-up children 
who rejoice in the possession of a gorgeous 
picture-book. We have, in fact, felt almost 
overwhelmed by the multitude of presents we 
have got to make, and have even thought of 
instituting a raffle for them, so as to avoid the 
invidious task of selection and distribution. 
But to those who wish to buy for themselves 
our duty is still more difficult; so difficult 
that we abdicate the function of judge, and 
content ourselves with a few remarks on the 
compilation of Messrs. Sampson Low & Sons. 
We are no great admirers of Tupper, and, 
numerous as they are said to be of the 
“Proverbial Philosophy,” we doubt if it 
would command much attention at this period, 
were it not for, Gustave Doré, whose frontis- 
piece is the first gem which strikes our eye, 
and his numerous coadjutors. It is well done 
of Messrs. Longmans to recall that magnificent 
work, the “ Life ‘of Man,” which we called 
our own for a few days last year, by a wood- 
engraving of “The Grandsire and Veteran.” 
Truly is it a gift-book for all seasons, nor can 
it ever grow old, or unworthy to appear, until 
the blocks and the type which produce it have 
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been worn out in their faithful service. Oppo- 
site is an illustration from something new, 
which must have even here a particnlar notice; 
for if it be the part of a Gift-book to be read 
as well as admired, Messrs. Longmans’ superb 
edition of Miss Jean Ingelow’s poems will un- 
doubtedly fulfil its mission. Elegantly bound, 
if after a familiar style (and, parenthetically, 
it may be observed that the season has not 
produced anything strikingly original in this 
departmentof book embellishment), withnearly 
one hundred illustrations by Messrs. Pinwell, 
North, Wolf, Poynter, Houghton, Small, and 
K, and T. Dalziel, we cannot conceive a more 
** suitable book for presentation.” The letter- 
press is absolutely perfect. Rarely is there an 
opportunity to say otherwise of the work done 
at the Camden Press. The illustrations, too, 
with few exceptions, are excellent. Mr. 
Wolf’s drawings especially are above praise. 
An exquisite design of his, finely engraved, 
is that on page 45. Mr. Heughton also sup- 
plies some well-executed specimens of what 
magazine illustrations should be. On pages 
185 and 187, in ** Songs of Seven,” there are 
two charming conceptions of * Childhood” and 
** Girlhood.” Indeed, this handsome book will 
be as great a treat for those who have already 
made themselves familiar with Miss Ingelow's 
poetry as for others who have yet that pleasure 
in store. In saying this, however, we must 
protest against the style of one or two designs 
of Mr. Pinwell, which, to say-the least, is not 
pleasing. Some of the landscapes, too, have 
that wintry atmosphere to which we alluded 
in a recent notice. The children romping 
with their mother (page 190) will certainly 
catch cold, and those girls, on page 145, have 
surely mistaken a snow drift for a bank of 
flowers, and have seated themselves upon it® 
Whether the fault lies with the artist or 
engraver we cannot tell; in any case the 
effect is not satisfactory. 

Then comes a second edition, the sixth 
thousand, of * Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” but the eye of this page of Messrs. 
Maemillans is the vignette of Kennedy's 
** Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts,” a 
book which has extorted from us a weightier 
notice elsewhere ; and opposite “ Don Diego 
meets Brother Lorenzo,” as he sets out to find 
‘The Fountain of Youth.” The next pages 
are occupied by Messrs. Routledge with books 
we have noticed before, and then Messrs. 
Nisbet give an orientally-devised scene of the 
reception of “The Prodigal Son.” Follow 
then a few vignettes from the American firm 
of Ticknor and Fields, and Messrs. Darton 
proudly boast of ** Peter Parley’s Annual” as 
‘The Best Christmas Book for Boys.” 
Messrs. Jackson, Walford; and Hodder, pro- 
vide rather a truculent picture of “St. John’s 
Execution in Prison,” from which we gladly 


. turn over-leaf to an illustration of ‘“‘ The Sea- 


King,” which ought to gladden the eyes of 
Professor Kingsley, and induce him to invest 


-largely in copies of “ The People’s Magazine,” 


in which it appears, and give a good sermon 
to “The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” from whose press it is issued. 
Messrs. Rivingtons produce an appropriate 
edition of the “ Prayer Book,” and those 
who cannot afford to purchase the “ Para- 
dise Lost” of Doré may at all events 
gather some idea of its splendour from the 
double-page specimen which displays the 
“happy rural seat of various view.” They 
may also admire the same artist in “The 
Murrain of Beasts,” « composition which 
unites his peculiar excellencies with singu- 
larly-clever dispositions of lines and groups. 
** The Cedars wave o’er Lebanon ” in a splendid 
drawing; type of 470 others, by M. Faquet, 
belonging to “the Vegetable World,” trans- 
lated from the Frenchof Figuier, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. For 
“ Roses and Holly” we have already thanked 
Messrs. Nimmo. They have given.now a 
delicious scene of peace and beauty in a rocky 
dell. That Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
should be well represented here is but natural. 
Page after page is filled with illustrations, 
reduced or otherwise, from the numerous 
volumes which bear their name. ‘“ Dr. Watts’ 





Hymns” is an old favourite, and the rich 
border of “ Two Centuries of Song” compels 
us again to take from its casket that elaborate 
volume. Raphael’s Madonna is only one of 
the hundred designs to ‘ Heber’s Hymns,” 
here collected for the first time: and who 
would not give the price of the book for the 
old engraving of Richmond Palace, as in the 
days of Henry VII.? It was not likely that 
this firm should omit to secure the services of 
the ubiquitous Doré, who carries us back in 
fancy to the Pyrenees and the Val d’Ossau. 
Then we stumble on an Australian Farm, 
with its gum-trees, and the church of “ Ver- 
mont Vale.’ Back again we go to “ Spain,” 
and the Cathedral of Burgos. <A gallop with 
‘Dame Perkins” is rather a relief, and when 
we have done laughing at “* The Rob Roy on 
the Baltic,” we may shudder at “Gilliatt’s 
Combat with the Devil Fish,” and pity the lot 
of the * Toilers of the Sea,” or still more the 
outcasts from “The Fire Ships.’ Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett remind us, by two elegant 
engravings, of “The Life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood,” and those who like to study the first 
rough sketches of an artist’s hand, may see 
one from the hand of “ David Roberts,” which 
was to develope into a picture worth its five 
hundred pounds. Here we must stop; though 
the list, even of illustrations, is by no means 
exhausted. This number of tlie Publishers’ 
Circular alone will open the tightest purse, 
and reduce it to that state in which all purses 
are supposed to be between—let us hope no 
longer interval than that of Christmas and 
New Year's Day. 





A FRENCH GIFT BOOK. 


Les Fables de La Fontaine. Nos. 2 to 6. 
Illustrated by G. Doré. (Hachette et Cie.) 


N these additional numbers are to be found 
some of the larger compositions in which 

M. Doré has elaborated the subject, which 
forms a vignette or head-piece to each fable— 
and we refer especially to the illustration of 
the ‘Conseil tenu par les Rats,” where every 


available space on the page is occupied by the | 
_ advocates, amongst other subjects, the celibacy 


‘of the clergy; the missionary aspect of the 


animals so selected, and to whom is given an 
individual character of thoughtful deliberation. 
We, however, take exception to the designs 
of ‘*‘Le Loup et !Agneau” and “ L’ Hirondelle 
et les Petits Oiseaux” which are weak in 
composition and in execution. In illustrating 
the fable of “Le Rat de Ville et le Rat 
des Champs "—the latter of whom is repre- 
sented as timid and nervous amongst all 
the splendour to which he has been invited— 
M. Dore avails himself of an opportunity to 
give an illustration of the luxury with which 
the former is surrounded in his town abode, 
and has produced a picture which scarcely 
needs colour to render it worthy of a place by 
the side of Mr. Lance’s gorygebus pictures of 
“ still life,” which we have been accustomed 
to admire at our annual exhibitions. How 
great the contrast between this and the sim- 
plicity of the country life pourtrayed in the 
vignette! ‘To give to the human countenance, 
as he has done without exaggeration, the in- 
dividual character of the animals to be repre- 
sented in “ Le Loup plaidant contre le Renard 
par-devant le Singe,” proves M. Doré to be 
a master of his art; the wretchedly-battered 
appearance and thief-like expression of the 
plaintiff Wolf confirms at once the decision 
of the Judge Ape, “‘ Car toi, Loup, tu te plains, 
quoiqu’on ne t’ait rien pris.” In these five 
numbers several fables are given—in all of 
which, from the number and variety of the 
animals delineated, fuil scope is given to the 
fancy of M. Doré. His designs exhibit not 
only the great delicacy of his pencil, but the 
care with which he has studied the forms and 
habits of the animals selected. We confess 
to a preference for the vignette at the com- 
mencement of each fable, the greater part of 
which remind us of the early etchings of 
animals by “ Della Bella." 

We have omitted to speak of the admirable 
type in which the fables have been printed, 
and of the judgment exhibited by the enter- 
prising publishers Messrs. Hachette in select- 
ing such a work for illustration. There is an 
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elegance in the idiomatic language of La 
Fontaine which gives a charm to fables, claim- 
ing an originality in their conception in no 
way to be questioned when found in company 
with those converted from the prose of the 
ancient sop into the finished verse of the 
modern adaptor. 

In our next we intend to refer to the 
story of “Elaine,” upon the illustrations of 
which M. Doré has exhibited a full appre- 
ciation of the poem, and with a desire to 
render it worthy of the reputation which has 
been justly accorded to both author and artist. 








RITUALISM., 


The Church and the World: Essays on 
Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. 
8vo. Second Edition. (Longman & Co.) 


PoE second edition of the above work, which 
has stood the test of more than six months’ 
criticism, is now before us, and we must 
frankly own that the importance of the essays, 
which have heen promulgated under the 
auspices of Mr. Orby Shipley, have perfectly 
merited the circulation which “ The Church 
and the World” has received. For, if we 
carefully examine, free from all professional 
bias, or party spirit, the nature of the 600 
pages of print before us, we must own that we 
have examples ofa style of literature which 
is alike incompatible with the peaceful plati- 
tudes of popular Protestantism, as it is with 
the sympathies of the “educated British 
public,” of the nineteenth century. That a 
populace, like that which England unfor- 
tunately possesses, groaning for some time at 
least beneath the incubus of “decent” English 
society, that this people should actually not 
merely read, but duy a work which professes 
that one essential, which to nineteenth-century 
Christians is so impossible—Catholic teach- 
ing,—augurs, we will say, a certain operation 
in the minds of educated Englishmen, which 
produces an alteration in their future course, 
and in the various methods of their contact 
with the Protestant proclivities ot the vast 
mass of the people. That a work, which 


ritualist service; the removal of the hideous 
system of licensed bastardy, which our married 
clergy may peacefully contemplate, but do not 
exert themselves to cure; the reform and 
utilisation of our noble cathedrals ; the revival 
and active operation of our religious regular 
orders; the rotten system of paid nurses in 
our hospitals; the venalities and profligacies 
which attend the cleric who neglects the duty 
to which he has pledged himself, in order that 
he may marry a wife, who may be either 
chaste, pleasant, beautiful, or rich (the four 
attributes are seldom found together) : should 
attain a circulation is really a very remarkable 
fact. Yet the scope of the present work is not 
in any way exhausted, even by reference to 
the above subjects ; for we have in it, discussed 
still further, subjects so calculated to bristle 
up the hairs of ordinary Protestant writers on 
the question of the Reunion of the Church; a 
problem which the A. P. U. C. by its vigorous 
and weil-sustained efforts since the autumn of 
1857 has pretty well placed on a foundation of 
assured certitude. e have a biography— 
which we believe to be an autobiography, in 
the most simple and most true sense of the 
word—purporting to describe the events which 
have taken place during the last thirty years 
in the English Church, i. e., not the ecclesias- 
tical events which flutter above our heads with 
a distant rustle, and with a putrid bat-like 
odour (recent Charges to the diocese in which 
we publish form examples of the kind of 
etiolated theology, and worse English, to which 
we allude). This biography, when our readers 
will carefully peruse it, will, we are confident, 
tell them something as to what the Ritualist 
party mean. If we turn to the points of con- 
tact which Scripture and science have with 
each other, and if we examine the essays 
which Mr. Gregory Smith, and an anon 

writer, have published with regard to the 
reciprocal claims of “ Positivism” and of 
“ Revelation and Science,” we have evidence, 
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on this occasion at least, of an ecclesiastical 


‘mind, which does not shrink from facing the 


dangers of dissent from the orthodox platitudes 


"of respectable pew-renting Protestants, and is 


able to discuss, with a calm mind, and with an 
unfearing pen, the true significance of that 
mighty unveiling of the will of God to man, 
which Auguste Comte first published. The 
most doctrinal amongst the present essays are 
certainly those which have been placed in the 
latter part of the volume. The essays on the 
“Eucharistic Sacrifice;” on ‘ Vows, and 
their Relation to Religions Communities ;” 
on the * Reasonable Limits of Lawful Ritual- 
ism,” and on the “ Liturgies of 1549 and 1662 
contrasted and compared ;” form gomething 
more intellectual than a mere clashing with 
the Protestantism of the day ; something more 
scientific than a mere contest with the legal 
chicanery which has invested matters of them- 
Selves essentially simple with the halo of doubt 
and dread which of necessity attend the teach- 
ings of Doctors’ Commons lawyers ; something 
more dignified than can attend the mere act of 
cleansing our Church from the corruptions 
which have inevitably resulted from the 
“blessed” Reformation. Yet the Church 
and the World, destructive though it may be 
of Protestantism, exposed to all the obloquy 
which must of necessity await the author or 
actor who throws “water upon a drowned 
rat,” is nevertheless one of the most popular 
books of the season. We are afraid it is so, 
neither for its bad qualities nor for its good 
ones. Its popularity is a sign of the times. 
It is popular because it is upon the winning side. 
It is popular because educated England, whilst 
many of its members ignore the Ritualist as- 
pect of thought, has long since revolted from 
the mental shackles which evangelical Protes- 
tantism had imposed on it. It is popular 
because a vast amount of our philosophical 
minds are heartily sick and tired of the 
obstacles which are perpetually thrown in 
their way by the efforts of those persons who 
have no higher religious faith —no newer 
appeal to man's inborn faculties of truth and 
observation than “the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible.” Men, who for 
their own part, have felt no- aiiti-religious 
instinct, have ever and anon, throughout the 
past fifty years, been hustled into infidelity by 
the aspect of the ridiculous mumbo-jumbo 
which, in Northern Europe, is too often pre- 
sented as a God; men have been wearied, 


usque ad nauseam, by the eternal appeals to an. 


obsolete teleology in favour of the existence of 
a Being whose presence they otherwise would 
never have gone out of their way to deny. 
The individual who has suffered from a 
‘ ble “serious” education may say 
with Collot d’Herbois, “Tu m’embétes avec 
ton Etre Supréme.” 


The intellectual revolution which has taken 
place within the last thirty years, has not 
merely led to the acceptance of the popu- 
larity and pleasantness of the doctrines 
of the present ‘work purely on_ the 
principle of revulsion. There has been, 
especially apongt scientific men, a feeling of 
disgust at the laxity with which definitions 
are too often given of scientific objects; a 
laxity which proceeds from a neglect of those 
elementary principles of logic which, in the 

old times, the orthodox teacher and the 
eretic alike inculcated, and whose teachings 
iguinas or the Port Royalists might have 
orced. Our zoology, our comparative 
anatomy, our anthropology, every one of those 
sciences of life which modern teaching has, 
with inexact taxinomy, and worse Greek, 
termed Biology, all teem with expressions 
which are vague, inexact, and worthless. 
Geology is, if possible, worse. What is the 
remedy? We have no hesitation to say— 
Reverse the precept of Mephistopheles ; 
sera the fact before the word which 
1 it; employ the word in one sense 
nly, and then, even though the teacher may 
‘Understand himself, his students may 
him. The gift which the Demon 

| * Faust” gives to his students—“ Eritis 
eus, scientes bonum et malum”—is one 
which we all understand ; although the good 


an 





may be too scarce to observe, the bad may 
be too common to be interesting. 

We have said that the present work is 
written on the winning side. And, as regards 
the outward shell of the doctrines which the 
work incilcates, it appears to be so. For the 
days seem gone by when at ignorant or brow- 
beating prelate, such as we have unfortunately 
yet one or two examples remaining, although 
rare in the province of Canterbury, could 
dare, by the exercise of his own irresponsible 
power, over-ride the canon and statute-law, 
and crush some poor curate, who may not have 
had sufficient money at his disposal to contest 
a legal action. The Nihill case was, perhaps, 
the last of its kind; and, on the whole, it has 
done good. But, whilst similar legal processes, 
similar to those which are mentioned in Acts 
xxiii., 3, were then described in the language 
which alone could adequately indicate their na- 
ture, are occasionally repeated, we have amongst 
edncated Englishmen a race of beings who 
have a wondrous tendency to accept the ipse 
dixit of this or that bishop as to what may be 
the law of the Church. If we turn to the 

resent occupant of the See of London, 
irrespective of the domestic influence which 
so often impels him to do practical good 
throughout inadvertence and forgetfulness, we 
must regard the charge which his Lordship 
dalivered 4 fortnight ago as one which must 
alienate, not merely Ritualists, but rational 
men of every shade of opinion further and 
further from the altars of the Church of 
England. For men who, until the delivery of 
this charge, had never thought of adopting 
any Catholic ritualistic practice—men whose 
loyalty to the “Church of their forefathers” 
(whatever that may mean) was unshaken and 
beyond all’ suspicion—have, through sheer 
disgust at the inaptitude, the sophistry, and 
the bad faith of this unfortunate document, 
been driven into the ranks of the High Church 
party. That an episcopal teacher should 
ignore the statute and canon-law of his 
country—that he should threaten by the 
exercise of his own individual authority to 
over-ride the statute-law to which Bishop and 


laymen are alike bound—is a bad sign, and 


one which must, we are confident, drive many 
of our best thinking minds to Rome, to Dis- 
sent, or to “ Free-Thought.” 

Happily, the Nemesis has arrived. The 
opinion which the distinguished jurists to 
whom the English Church Union referred the 
case of certain disputed Ritual ornaments and 
usages, has this week been published. We 
have the opinions of no less authorities than 
Sir R. Phillimore, the Lord Chief Baron, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Dr. Deane, and Messrs, James, Coleridge, 
Prideaux, Hannen, and Cutler, unanimously 
in favour of the revival of the Eucharistic 
Vestments which are sanctioned by the first 
Book of King Edward VI. We have the 
majority of the above authorities in favour of 
altar lights, of the mixed chalice, and of 
wafer-bread. Of the value of the threat, 
therefore, to prosecute any individual cleric 
who may use any of the above appendages to 
ritual, our readers may judge. Even that 
most pertinacious of all litigants—a “ Palmer- 
ston Bishop *—would scarcely set his authority 
against those of the above eminent men in a 
question of law ; and, in some cases, there can 
be no doubt that fear of the pecuniary risk 
which would be incurred may preclude some 
of our Bishops from exercising acts of tyranny 
for which they may now be brought to book in 
the Civil Courts. The day is utterly gone by 
when any single irresponsible person may ven- 
ture to over-ride the law; and we therefore, 
as dispassionate men, hail the delivery of this 
opinion as the concluding act of the Ritualistic 
controversy which has for the last few months 
disgraced our newspapers. Somebody said a 
few months ago (we believe it was the Bishop 
of Manchester, although we would not 
willingly attribute to his Lordship more than 
his own habitual modicum of inanity), that 
“ Ritualism or Protestantism must one or the 
other be destroyed.” The student of human 


civilisation must see that one of the two cannot 
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live much longer. 





One word about our poor. We all have 
been preached at for hours. We have had our 
share of sermons. Yet we cannot altogether 
forget the Horatian maxim *— ; 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam qu sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


What does Dr. Littledale, who has himself 
worked in the back-slums of Clerkenwell, and 
knows full well the exigencies of the very 
poor, say P— 

Anyone who chooses to bring the whole Ritual 
question to a simple test, may do it effectually - 
thus. Take two street Arabs, perfectly ignorant 
of Christianity. Read to one of them the Gospel 
narrative of the Passion, and comment on it as 
fully as may be. Show the other a crucifix, and 
tell him simply what it means. Question each a 
week afterwards, and see which has the clearer 
notions about the history of Calvary. 


This is about the true aspect of the question. 
For good or for evil, that form of the great 
Oxford movement which is termed “ Ritual- 
istic,” is now swaying the Church of England 
to fts foundations. What may be the result it 
is not difficult to foresee. The first and 
greatest step we hope will be the complete 
separation of all ecclesiastical organisation 
from State influence or State control, and the 
perfect freedom of each individual congrega- 
tion to act independently, subject only to the 
approval or condemnation of the whole Church 
in synod, composed of a fair proportion of 
clerical and lay representatives. At present 
we have too much beadledom on the episcopal 
bench, and too great a tendency to personal 
aggrandisement on the part of certain digni- 
etaries, as evinced by the records of the Probate 
Court, to enable the Church of England 
to survive much longer as a mere vehicle 
for State patronage, alienated from the hearts 
of the people of Great Britain. 








Half-Hours with the Best Letter Writers and 
Autobiographers. Forming a Collection of Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles 


. Knight. (Routledge & Son.) —The eye | of 
re 


this title to that of a very well-known boo 
quires some explanation, which it is perhaps best 
to give in the words of the preface :—“ The present 
work is not proposed by its compiler as a mere 
sequel to the ‘ Half-Hours with the Best Authors,’ 
although it completes the plan of that popular 
series, as formed by its editor many years ago. 
‘Half-Hours with the Best Letter Writers and 
Autobiographers’ aspires to be more than a selec- 
tion of interesting and brief extracts, with intro- 
ductory notices. Wherever it may be possible, 
letters of one person, or of several correspondents, 
are grouped together, so as to develope some con- 
nected story, or exhibit some leading sentiment or 
habitual thought.” This plan renders the book 
more important, but at the same time a much. 
deeper study than it would otherwise be ; in fact, 
it becomes almost a book of reference for the 
historian or the reviewer, It is, indeed, a stumpy 
little volume, and would require a long time to 
master. Nor canit be said to hold out any induce- 
ment to the desultory reader. We doubt if. it will 
be a general favourite, and perhaps the editor has 
somewhat over-estimated the zeal of ordina 
persons for good letters, But we shall examine it 
again, and can only say now with safety that no 
one will waste the half-hours or hours he may 
spend over it. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, 


Lessons in Elem Physiology. . By 
Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 


re small volume before us is destined, we 
have no doubt, to fulfil the purpose for 
which the author intends it, that of serving as 
a “text-book for teachers and learnersy in 
boys’ and girls’ schools.” The author sa 
that he has endeavoured “simply to play the 
of a sieve, and to separate the well-estab- 
ished, and the essential, from the doubtful and 
the unimportant portions of the vast mass of 
knowledge and opinion we call Human 


Physiology.” 
° oorbre this task satisfactorily required 
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much comparison of opposing statements, and 
of discrepant testimonies, as to simple matters 
of fact. Professor Huxley's own large experi- 
ence of scholastic physiological teaching must 
have led him tothe conviction of the enormous 
difference which exists between the idea of 
elementary physiological science, as existing 
in the minds of the teacher and the student. 
He must have long felt that the ignorance 
which is sedulously kept up of practical 
physiology adequately reflects the “ know- 
nothingism” of middle-class Englishmen. 
There is no person so physiologically crass 
as your middle-class Englishman. There 
is none whose conceit is more completely 
in the ratio of his ignorance. The elementary 
facts of physiology, as illustrated by the 
clothing, bathing, walking, which it is neces- 
sary that the typical Englishman Should 
undergo, are carefully ignored. 

But as a large part of the rising generation 
may, perhaps, rise to a more scientific contem- 
plation of the beauties of Elementary Physi- 
ology, text-books, like the present, are neces- 
sary, which express in lucid and intelligible 
language these facts, which are, or ought to be, 
understood by every educated man. We are 
bound to say, that on comparing Professor 
Huxley's lessons with all other compendia of 
the same relative level inthe English language, 
and destined for a similar audience, we are 
willing to affirm that the present is superior to 
all works of the kind. We may further say 
that the simplicity of the diction, the clearness 
of the woodcuts, the good arrangement which 
prevails throughout, wili induce many students 
of Elementary Physiology to discard such dull 
and prosy text-books as, e. g., Agassiz and 
Gould, and to peruse most carefully the pages 
of the present elegant little volume. 

We have only to indicate two blemishes, and 
they are such as the second edition, which is 
inevitable, can easily supply. We have more 
or less minute descriptions of the vascular 
system, of the blood and lymph, of respiration, 
of the sources of loss and gain to the blood, of 
the function of alimentation, of motion and 
locomotion, of sensations and sensory organs, } 
of the organ of sight, of the coalescense of 
sensations with one another, and with other 
states of consciousness, of the nervous system 
and innervation, and of histology. The delicate, 
yet important, question of reproduction is 
= over, although Professor Huxley must 

now that it can be described to a mixed 
audience of all ages, in such language as may 
perfectly teach simple elementary truth, with- 
out even shocking the morality of a Divorce 
Court Judge. There is nothing gained by the 
suppression of these simple elementary facts. 
We have too much “ prurient prudery” in the 
daily newspapers for us to wish to make 
glaring omissions in our elementary physiology. 
- The other point is, whether it would not be 
wise to omit the pages 248-255 on subjective 
sensations, There are hundreds of little 
children whom these passages may induce to 
see ghosts. We do not argue this question 
from a family point of view, as whether a 
child is silly enough to see a ghost or not, 
matters very little, providing it does not dis- 
turb the family by its noise. But whether it 


efficiently to advance this object, and we doubt 
not that Huxley's Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology will, on the whole, exercise an 
important influence on the mind of the young. 
The book is elegantly got up, and reflects the 
highest credit on everyone concerned in its 


preparation. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Antiquvaries, November 29.—Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., M.P., in.the chair.—The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen 
exhibited and communicated some remarks upon 
a large collection of Roman vessels, figures, and 
cgins, some of them of extreme rarity, found in 
the garden of Mr. G. Joslin, at Colchester. 
Further remarks upon the objects exhibited were 
made by Mr. A. W. Franks, Director, and Mr. W. 
H. Black.—Mr. Black took occasion to express an 
opinion that Colchester was not the ancient 
Camolodunum, but a comparatively modern city, 
not existing in the times of Hadrian and 
Antoninus.—Mr. Pollexfen, in reply, warmly 
supported the received opinion.—The Rev. W. H. | 
Jermyn exhibited a silver chalice and paten, on 
which the Chairman made some most interesting re- 
marks, fixing the date of the articles by the “ hall ”’ 
stamps as early as 1459.—Mr. Franks exhibited 
an ivory casket with a Runic inscription and two 
bone comb-cases (Danish), found at Lincoln, one 
of them with Danish runes,—Professor Stephens, 
F.S.A., of Copenhagen, described and presented 
to the Society early sheets of a forthcoming work 
of his, comprising a description of 36 objects 
bearing English Runic inscriptions which have been 
found in various countries. He exhibited an 
electrotype of a golden bracelet, bearing a Runic 
alphabet round the rim (one of those figured, 
though imperfectly, in the Atlas published by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen), and other curious objects of like 
kind. 

British ARCHAOLOGICAL, November 28th.— 
This, the first meeting of the season, was held, 
when George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice- 
President, occupied the chair.—In opening the 
proceedings he congratulated the meeting on the 

leasant and successful Congress held in August 
ast, at Hastings, under the presidency of the Earl 
of Chichester.—The President, Lord Boston, ex- 
hibited, through Mr. Cuming, a curious limestone 
carved pebble from Egypt. Mr. Cuming compared 
it with another from his ewn collection, and thought 
that, though unquestionably not modern, they 
could not claim a high antiquity; they appeared 
to him to be imitations of a very ancient style of 
art, executed long after the meaning of the carv- 
ings had been forgotten, hence the unintelligible 
character of the inscriptions which one of the 

bbles bore. Mr. Wimble exhibited a large col- 
ection of Roman Antiquities, with a few relics of 
earlier British times, procured with the utmost 
industry, during the month of November, from 
some diggings in the new Southwark Street, 
between Southwark Square and Winchester Street. 


Zoo.oaicaL, November 22.—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., in the chair—Extracts were read of 
letters addressed to the Secretary, by Mr. Grote, 
concerning the locality of Acanthocherus i; 
by Dr. Huggins, relating to a bird forwarded from 
Trinidad, which was stated to be the young of 
Chauna derbiana; and from Dr. G. Bennett, in 
rectification of a former communication.—A com- 
munication was read from Dr. Schlegel, on the 
discoveries in mammals and birds lately made by 


Mr. Francois Pollen, in Madagascar. — The 
Secretary read notices of some of the more 
noticable recent additions to the Society’s m rie. 


—Mr. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., read a memoir on 
the skeleton of Jnta geoffroyensis, and on the skull 
of Pontoporia blainvillii, and made some remarks 
on the systematic position of these animals in the 
order Cetacea.—Communications were read from 
Dr. W. Peters, on some mammalia collected by 
Capt. A. C. Beavan, at Moulmein, Burmah ; on 
Taphozous flaviventris, Gould, a new species of 
bat from Australia; and on a collection of bats 
from Trinidad, forwarded by Dr. W. Huggins.— 
A communication was read from Mr. Gerard Krefft, 
of Sydney, on the classification of the small 


| Dasyuride of Australia, with descriptions of two 


new species proposed to be called Podabrus 
mitchelli and Chetocercus cristicauda.—A com- 
munication was read from Dr. G, Hartlaub, on a 
new species of the genus Crateropus, from Damara- 
Land, proposed to be called C.-melanops,—Mr. 
P. L. Sclater communicated a paper by, Mr. 
Dudley E. Saurin, containing notices of the 
pheasants found in the neighbourhood of Pekin.— 
A paper was read by Mr. E. P,. Ramsay, describing 
a new species of the genus Africhia, from the 
Richmond River, New South Wales, pro to 
be called A. rufescens—A communication was 
read from Viscount Walden, containing notes 
on birds collected by Captain R, C. Beavan, in 
Tenasserim and in the Andaman Islands.—Two 
communications were read from Mr. Henry Adams, 
the first relating to the land and fresh-water shells, 
collected by Mr. E. Bartlett on the Upper Amazons 
and on the river Ucayali, in Eastern Peru, with 
descriptions of new species, and the second, to six 
new species of shells from various parts of the 
world.—A communication was read from Mr. 
Blanford, on the genus Opisthostoma, with the 
description of a new species from the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, and of the animal and operculum 
of this form.—Two communications were read 
from Mr. A. G. Butler, entitled “ Corrections and 
Addenda to certain Papers on Lepidoptera, pub- 
lished during the years 1865 and 1866, with 
additional notes on some of the species described 
therein,” and “A monograph of the nus 
Euptychia, a numerous race of Butterflies belong- 
ing to the family Satyrida, with descriptions of 
sixty species new to science, and notes on their 
affinities."—-Mr. F. P. Pascoe communicated the 
second part of his catalogue of the Longicorn 
coleoptera, collected in the island of Penang, by 
James Lang, Esq. 

Royat Iystirvtion, December 3.—Wm. Pole, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair—John Angustus 





He had been assisted in his observations by Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming, V.P., and that gentleman gave a 


Seymour Morse Davies, at Thomas Dell, 
Esq.; F.R.A.S.; Frederick Thomas Elworthy, 
Esq.; Mrs. Ellen Hawkins; Robert Pilkington 





ie account of the discovery, which led to a 
ighly interesting discussion. The space had been 
examined by sinking about a dozen pits, six feet 
square, and in every instance except one the pits 
when sunk four or five feet disclosed oak and beech 
piles standing in parallel rows. Above them was 
found the abundance of Roman ware exhibited, | 


and lower down the British remains. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the Chairman thought the 
evidence of the age of the piles deficient and this 
without casting any doubt upon the age of the 


Linton, won Alfred Sandilands, Esq., were 
elected members. 

PuivoLocicat, December 7.—Sir John F. 
Davis, Bart., in the chair—The Rev. C. Holmes, 
of Greywell, was elected a member of the society. 
The papers read were :—1. On Palmot or a 
Means of Representing Spoken Sounds, for Philo- 
logical Purpose, by means of the Ancient Types ; 
2. On the Diphthong Oy: both by Alexander J, 
Ellis, Esq. he object of the first paper was to 


is not the best policy to let all ghost stories 
and accouftts of supernatural agencies quietly 
slip out of the literature of the age, is a question 
which we must commend to Professor Huxley. 
All attempts at supernatural revivals in our 
day have passed away. It is true we may 
have, occasionally, female Yankee stump 
orators, who may attract equivocal audiences 
for afew months in London. One or two of 
the more credulous, and least educated indi- 
viduals from the lowest stratum of British 
science, may avow their belief in the genuine- 
ness, or admiration for the volubility of these 
supernaturally inspired prophetesses. Yet the 
breed is dying out, both of the performer and 
the dupe. It is good that itis so. Little by 
little, the ideas which man, in his early ages, 
has uired of exceptional supernatural 
action, disappear. Physiology has done as 


much to advance “positive” science as any 
other of the sciences termed Biological. Sound 


other relics. The foot of one of them, five-and-a- 
half feet long and about ten inches square, with a 
long ring point, was exhibited. A remarkable 
cylindrical alms box, found by Mr. John Lloyd, 
formerly of Shrewsbury, in the possession of a 
farmer, was exhibited, and Mr. Josiah Cato 
promised to bring to the next meeting the drawing 
of one almost identical with it, which he had seen 
at Harbledown, Kent, and which he considered to 
have ,belonged to the ancient Lepers’ Hospital 
there.—Mr. W. Whincopp exhibited some fine 
specimens of celts and flint arrow heads from 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, which the Rev. W. 
Simpson contrasted with two hornstone celts from 
Denmark.— Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, exhibited 
a fragment of a British incense cup found lately 
at Stockton Heath. A drawing of a part of the 
beam of a gypciere, or purse, bearing the inscription 
Ave Maria Gract# Puiena, forwarded by Mr. 
M. A. Lower, of Lewes, was exhibited.—The 
account. of the opening of a barrow at Great 
Shipford, in Berkshire, by the Rev. J. Adams, was 
read. The excavation was made in November, 





elementary teaching of the young will tend 
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propose, as a makeshift, instead of the Phonetic 
or Panethnic Alphabet “an alphabet consisting 
entirely of those types which we may expect to 
find in every printing-office, and hence g 
only of Roman and Italic letters, without any 
superadded accent marks whatever, and employ- 
ing them in such a way that all the most usual 
characters should be Roman while the Italics 
should be used-for modifications of occasional re- 
currence.” The alphabet was thonght by the 
meeting well calculated to serve its purpose, though 
much objection was made to the use of the conso- 
nants g, c, and z, to represent certain vowel 
sounds ; but as Mr. Ellis offered the use of the 
turned a,c, e, or t, 9, 9, instead, the objection can 
be now in practice overcome. In the second paper, 
Mr, Ellis traced the history of the pronunciation 
of the diphthong oy, from Sir Thomas Smith’s 
and Palgrave’s times in English and French, and 
then, after remarking that the same di ot 
was peculiar to English, asked how did it come 
into our language, and what sound did it repre- 
sent? To answer this question he gave the 
etymology of every word in English containing 
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the diphthong, and concluded, “ the rule is for the 

lish oi to come from the ui of the French, &c., 
or the direct derivatives of that sound gi, ge 
is the o of oinit), and that it comes from ai so 
seldom that it may be considered an accident.” 
Mr. Ellis also showed that the French oi, Latin oe, 
oi, and Greek oe were identical with the principal 
diphthong ui. The learned reader was requested 
to continue his investigations into the history of 
the pronunciation of our diphthongs or vowels, 
and lay his remarks before the society. 


Groerapuicat, December 10.—J. Crawfurd, 
Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.—A paper by 
Colonel C. W. Tremenheere, was the heat read, 
“On the physical Geography of*the Lower Indus.” 
The author described the plain of Sind, through 


’ which the Indus flows, and showed by the levels 


which had been taken, that it formed a gradual 
slope towards the sea of 9°3 inches per mile, for a 
distance of 330 miles inland. Its soil was com- 
posed entirely of a very fine silicious deposit mixed 
with clayey matter and mica; not a grain of sand 
could be found as large as a pin’s head. The 
river in this distance has a length of 540 miles, 
and flows the whole length along a ridge, elevated 
above the plain. The solid matter annually 
brought down by its waters to the sea was calcula- 
ted by the author to amount to 217} millions of 
cubic yards, which was sufficient to cover 70 square 
miles of the sea bed with eens one yard in thick- 
ness, Many igtails of the old channels of the river 
were given, and the course of the waters during 
seasons of ‘inundation. The delta was also des- 
cribed, and the direction of the silt-bearing current 
out of the mouth of the Indus discussed in the 

The author believed there was a shore 
current flowing northwardly to the harbour of 
Kurrachee and caused by the direction in which 
the waves during the South-west Monsoon move 
towards the shore. It is precisely during the 
Monsoon season that the Indus is discharging its 
heavily-laden flood-waters, and the result of the 
oblique action of the sea-stroke is not only to force 
matter held in suspension in the direction of the 
stroke, but to- produce a shore current. The 
oe of the me $ of Kurrachee, at the northern 
extremity of the delta, is in gréat part occupied by 
the island of Keamaree, and a great extent of 
mud-banks, the superficial deposits of which are 
composed of matter identical with that found 
within the lagoon of the delta, the sand of which 


_Keamaree is composed is also identical in compos- 


ition with that carried to sea in the waters of the 
Indus. During the monsoon, however, there is a 
current in the offing, setting to the South-east ina 
direction contrary to that of the coast-current.— 
Mr. W. P. Andrew adduced a number of facts to 
show that there were no signs of the harbour 
of Kurrachee, having deteriorated since it has 
become used by us as a commercial port. So far 
from its being a decaying port, statistics proved 
quite the reverse ; for, during ten years, its com- 
merce has risen from £1,400,000 to upwards of 
£4,000,000, and the population of the town 40,000 
to 60,000. He believed that Colonel Tremenhecre 
was quite wrong in his inferences, on his own 
showing, for in an experiment which he tried with 
floating bottles, cast into the sea at the mouth of 
the Indus, although many were cast ashore north- 
wards of that place, not a single one found its wa 
to Kurrachee Harbour ; in fact the current whidh 
brought them was met by another current, the 
existence of which could be proved, and so the 
bottles were carried away somewhere else.—Mr. 
Parkes (Engineer of the Harbour Works at 
Kurrachee) said that until he had read the report of 
Colonel Tremenheere, he had no suspicion of there 
oe, bere @ coast-current as that described by him 
and he believed it was quite hypothetical ; at any 
rate, there was no proof of its carrying silt into the 
harbour of Kurrachee for a comparison of the 
recent official charts with the earliest one made 
(that of Captain Carliss, in 1838) showed that the 
harbour had become rather wider, and had certainly 
not deteriorated during the period in which we 
have data for the comparison. As to the waves 
during the monsoon striking obliquely on the coast, 
this was known to be quite erroneous ; they strike 
at right angles to the coast,and the theory built 
upon that consequently falls to the ground. The 
quoted documents to show the 
of statement of Colonel Tremenheere 
with regard to the currents-Mr. J. Brunton, 
said the prevailing opinion amongst officers 
residing on the spot was that there was no 
eurrent up the coast from the mouth of the 
Indus, but a current in the opposite direction 
tion. Kurrachee was wholly beyond the end of 
the Indus delta.—Captain Constable, of the late 


2 aay digs author of one of the official 
of harbour, stated as the result of 


years’ experience of the coast, that the 
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harbour of Kurrachee was improving; there was 
evidently no silt carried into it. Colonel Tremen- 
heere was in error in assuming that the South-west 
Monsoon was due south-west, striking obliquely 
on the coast; it was often westerly and north of 
west.—Captain Maury judged from the analogy 
of the mouths of the Mississippi and the Amazons, 
and the absence of a delta projecting into the sea, 
that a current must exist at the mouth of the 
Indus; but he thought the facts laid before them 
showed that it did not sweep in the direction of 
the harbour of Kurrachee.—General Sir William 
Gordon spoke a few words incommendation of 
Colonel Tremenheere for excludidg engineering 
topics from his paper; and the President, in con- 
cluding, remarked on the great and growing 
importance to India of such a harbour as Kurrt- 
chee. It was one of the four harbours only 
existing in the vast circuit of Hindoostan, and he 
believed it was the safest and best, Bombay alone 
excepted.—A second paper was “ On. Lake. Pan- 
gong in Western Tibet,” by Captain H. H. 
Godwin-Austen. In this paper the author gave 
an account of a journey he had made, whilst 
engaged in the operations of the Trignometrical 
Survey, along the banks of this vast sheet of 
water, which, at an elevation of 14,000 feet above 
the sea, extends for a distance of about 100 miles 
in an elevated valley south-east of the Karakorum. 


GeoLtoaicar, December 5.—Warington W. 
Smyth, F.R.S., President, in the Chair.—C. J. 
H. Allen, Esq., F.Z.S., 4 Park Crescent, N.W. ; 
Henry Pitts Cassidy, Esq., Engineering College, 
Poona; Robert Etheridge, Jun., Esq., of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Victoria, Australia; Marshall 
Hall, Esq., 3 Cleaveland Terrace, Hyde Park, W.; 
Alfred Gutteres. Henriques, Esq., F.Z.S., Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; Henry Lainson, 
Esq., Heath Hoyse, Reigate, Surrey; Dr. James 
Murie, 20 Regent’s Park Road, N.W.; aud John 
W. Pike, Esq., Mining Engineer, Mexico, were 
elected Fellows:—The following communications 
were read:—1. “A Description of some Echino- 
dermata from the cretaceous rocks of Sinai.” By 
P. Martin Duncan. The existence of cretaceous 
rocks in the district of Sinai has been surmised 
for several years; but owing to the scarcity of 
fossils, they have not been correlated with any of 
the Asiatic formations. An examination of the 
Echinodermata, collected by the Rev. F.W. Holland 
from the limestones of Wady Makatteb and Wady 
Badera has enabled Dr. Duncan to show - their 
parallelism with the red limestones in South- 
eastern Arabia, the fossils from which he described 
in a former ae All the species now deter- 

nown forms, characteristic of the 
— a Greensand of Europe; but those 
ormerly described from Sinai, by MM. Desor and 
D’Orbigny seem to be peculiar to that region. 
The author observed that by adding the Echino- 
dermata from Sinai to those from South-east 
Arabia, we obtain a fauna eminently characteristic 
of the Middle Cretaceous period; and in conclusion 
he drew attention to the interesting fact that the 
majority of the wide-wandering Echinoderms had 
a tendency to vary from their types both in Europe 
and in Arabia, while the rest remained persistent 
in form. 2. “Geological Description of the 
First Cataract, Upper Egypt.” By J. C. Hawk- 
shaw. At the first cataract the Nile flows over 
crystalline rocks consisting principally of quartz, 
felspar, and hornblende, combined in various pro- 
portions, and then appearing under the forms of 
syenite, greenstone, hornblende, and mica-schists, 
or else occurring in separate masses. In the bed 
of the river the surface of the harder portions of 
these rocks is beautifully polished. ‘The whole 
district is traversed by dykes of greenstone, of 
which the prevailing-direction is E.and W. The 
crystalline rocks forming the bed of the river are 
overlain by a sandstone, sometimes coarse and 
itty, and at other times fine-grained and prepeet. 
he prevailing colour is light-yellow, bat in places 
it is dark-purple and even black, owing to the 
resence of iron. As yet no organic remains have 
discovered in it. This sandstone rests on the 
uneven surface of the syenite in slightly inclined 
strata, dipping N.N.E. It is nowhere altered at 
its junction with the syenite, nor is it anywhere 
penetrated by dykes. To the eastward of the first 
cataract is a wide valley, commencing opposite the 
Island of Philz, and joining the Nile valley again 
about three miles below Assouan. Through this 
valley the Nile may have formerly flowed, as fresh- 
water shells and deposits of Nile-mud are found 
at a considerable height above the present level of 
the river. To the westward of the first cataract 
the crystalline rocksdisappear below the sandstone, 
and the country is almost entirely covered with 
sand of a rich yellow colour, composed of fine 
rounded 


of quartz. 3. “On the Drift of 
the N of England.” By J. Curry, Esq. 
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Having first given a general sketch of the district 
under consideration, and noticed the various rock- 
formations occurring therein, the author described 
in detail the distribution of the drift, showing that 
the prevailing direction in which it had been 
carried was from north-west to south-east, wit! 
certain variations, dependent upon the configu- 
ration of the land. He then described the wide 
distribution of Shap-fell granite, especially refer- 
ring to its occurrence in radial lines from the 
granitic mass, and called attention to the fact that 
detritus of various rocks in the vicinity of the 
lakes has been carried over the Stainmore ridge 
into the valley of the Tees. Mr. Curry then de- 
scribed the occurrence of drift along the western 
slope of the Pennine chain, and from Castile 
Carrock across the northern end of that chain, as 
well as in the valleys of the Tyne and the Tees, 
pointing out also the absence of drift from Alston 
Moor and Upper Teesdale, and down the valley of 
Wear jo the city of Durham. In conclusion the 
author discussed the manner in which the drift- 
materials had been transported, referring it chiefly 
to marine operations on ancient shore-lines at 
various altitudes; and in explanation of the fact 
that the upper limit of the drift is not at a uniform 
elevation, he suggested that it may in great meas- 
ure be due to a variation in the volume of the 
ocean instead of to elevations and depressions of 
the earth’s crust. The following specimens were 
exhibited:—1. A large collection of rocks and 
some fossils from Upper Egypt; exhibited by J. 
C. Hawkshaw, Esq., F.G.8. 2. Cretaceous 
Echinoderms from Mount Sinai; exhibited by the 
Rev. F. W. Holland. 3. Specimens of Granite; 
exhibited by Professor Tennant, F.G.S. 


CuemicaL, December 6.—Professor W. A. 
Miller, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing Fellows were elected :—Dr. A. C. Cook, 
Kir g’s College ; Henry Dircks, C.E., and William 
Huskisson, of London; James Forrest, Green- 
wich ; A. F. Marréco and J. H. Richardson, both 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Dr. Alexander M. Thom- 
son, Sydney, New South Wales. Mr. E. T. 
Chapman read a paper “On a New Synthesis of 
Formic Acid.” By the action of permanganate 
of potash and diluted sulphuric acid upon purified 
lamp-black the author has succeeded in effecting 
a direct union of carbon with the elements of 
hydroxyl so as to produce (in small quantity) 
formic acid. Mr. Parkinson exhibited and 
described the “ Alloys of Magnesium,” nearly all 
of which prove to be very brittle and readily 
tarnished, so that they do not offer great promise 
of practical employment. The phosphide, arsenide, 
and silicide of magnesium were prepared, and 
their chemical properties described, as also those 
of the magnesium amalgam. Mr. R. H. Smith 
read a short paper “On the Oxidation of Ethylic 
Benzoate.” By treatment with chromate of potash 
and sulphuric acid benzoic ether furnishes as pro- 
ducts of oxidation simply benzoic and acetic acids, 
without liberation of any gas. 


EnoineEers, December 11.—Charles Hutton 
Gregory, Esq., V.P.,in the chair.—The paper read 
was “ On the best means of Commnnaieetiinn Villioan 
the Passengers, Guards, and Drivers of ‘Trains in 
Motion,” by Mr. W. H. Preece. ; 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY. 

Actuaries, 7.—1. “On Mortality Experience Data,” by Mr. 
Meikle.—2. “‘On the Limitation of Risks,” Part IL., by 
Mr. Sprague. 

TUESDAY. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 8.—1, “On the Remains of Lake Habi- 
tations near London Wall,” by Colonel Lane Fox,—2. “On 
Mute Societies of Man,” by the Rev. Danbar J. Heath.— 
3. ** On Comparative Geology in relation to Anthropology,” 
by Charles Staniland Wake, Esq. ” 


ENGINEERS, 8.—Annual General Meeting.  . 


SratisTicat, 8.—‘‘ On Combinations and Strikes, with refer- 
ence to the Rate of Wages,” by Jacob Waley, M.A. 


WEDNESDAY. . 

Arts, 8.—“ On the Study of Indian Architecture,” by James 
Fergusson, Esq. 

GEoLoaicaL, 8.—1. “On a new specimen of Telerpeton 
Eiginense,” by Professor Huxley, F.R.S.—2. “ On a Section 
at Litcham, affording evidence of Glaciation,” by S. VY. 
Wood, Jun., Esq.—3. “Dn the existence of a Third Boulder 
Clay in Norfolk,” by F. W. Harmer, of Norwich. Com- 
municated by 8S. V. Wood, Jun., Esq. 


LiTERATURE, 8,30.—* On an Italian Miracle-Play of the Sixth 
Century, founded on the Legend of St. Cecilia, Virgin and 
Martyr,” by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 


THURSDAY. 
RorYat, 8.30. 


Linygan, 8.—1. “On the Morphology of Malvaceae and Allied 
ers,” by Dr. Masters.—2. “On Introduced Plauts 

_— in the neighbourhood of Sydney,” by Mr. 
oolls. 


Cuemicat, 8.—1. “On the Basicity of Tartaric Acid,” by Mr. 
Perkin.—2. “On the Absorption of Vapours by Charcoal,” 
by Mr. J. Hunter.—* On the Reactions of Hydroiodic Acid,” 
by Mr, E. T. Chapman. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 





TELEGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—The brief allusion to Professor Henry, in 
my letter pointing out Mr. Cooke’s claims in con- 
nection with telegraphy, has, I am sorry to see, 
been misunderstood, and I should feel much 
obliged by your inserting this letter. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter from Professor 
Morse, who is now in Paris :— 

“T was never associated with Professor Henry 
in the enterprise, and had constructed and exhibited 
my telegraph some years before my acqaintance 
with him. I was indoctrinated into the science 
of electricity and electro-magnetism before Henry 
commenced his studies in electro-magnetism.”’ 

When Morse first brought out his telegraph, it 
was believed necessary to wrap the electro-magnets 
with wire of the same calibre as that used upon the 
lines. The first magnets employed were, conse- 
quently, exceedingly bulky, expensive, and feeble 
in power. Professor Henry showed that thin wire 
might be used on the electro-magnets, and by this 
means were produced small economical magnets, 
possessed of considerable power. This was a great 
step in the progress of the American telegraph 
system. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


C. F. Var.wey. 


ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, 
To the Editor of Tux Reaver. 


Sir—In last Saturday’s READER appears a 
criticism on Mr. Peacock’s work on English 
Church Furniture, the author of which, through 
ignorance of some of the elementary facts of 
liturgiology, has committed more than one serious 
solecism. 

1st.—He says, speaking of the English Mass on 
Maundy Thursday (Feria Quinta in Cena Domini 
—your reviewers explanation that Maundy Thurs- 
day is not Holy Thursday is scarcely called for,) 
that he cannot “ find anywhere any authority for 
the consecration of three hosts and the conceal- 
ment of the third in the sepulchre until Easter 
morning.” If your reviewer will only for a short 
time try to forget the debased Italian style of ritual, 
to which he is probably accustomed, and will 
examine what was the ancient English “use of 
Sarum,” he will see that on Maundy Thursday, at 
the consecration, three hosts were prepared; two to 
be reserved for the morrow, the third for the 
priests reception. The former were carried to the 
sepulchre prepared for their reception at a side 
altar (Walker, Liturgy of the Church of Sarum, 
4to, 1866, page 99.) He will further see that at 
the conclusion of the mass of the presanctified 
‘on Good Friday,” “ Vespers finished, the priest, 
removing his chasuble, placed the cross again in 
the sepulchre, with the Body of the Lord, and 
incenses the sepulchre, and closes the door.” (loc. 
eit. p. 125). 

2nd.—The assertion that “France is the only 
country at the present day where the practice of 
giving the pain béni at High Mass is retained.” 
As might be expected from the dogmatic way in 
which this universal proposition is laid down, it is 
inaccurate. The*evAoytwor, or pain béni, is at 
present given in the American, as well as in some 
of the African churches. France is therefore, 
unless your reviewer thinks, with his antitype 
Mrs. Malaprop, that all foreigners are necessarily 
Frenchmen, not the only country in which such a 
practice exists. 

It is much to be regretted that statements 
should be published, which although they may be 
good enough to compare with the productions of 
“S.G.0.,” or any other “ Times ritualist,” are 
altogether unworthy of consideration by any one 
who has made English Catholic liturgiology his 
special study. 

I am, Sir, . 
Your obedient servant, 
C. C. B. 








ART. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


The Life of David Roberts, R.A., Compiled 
Jrom his Journals and other Sources. By 
James Ballantine. With Etchings and Fac- 
similes of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by the 
Artist. 4to, pp. 255. (Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black.) 


HIS is a sumptudus book—a gentleman's 
book; and the great publishers of, the 





Northern Athens seem to have determined to 
revive the magnificence which characterized 
the press productions of the earlier part of the 
century, before gossamer paper and cheap 
literature par tcongy tll of, _ _ 
biographies, and poems, and travels, came to 
out’ tahare in the form of goodly quartos, 
with glowing type, broad white margins, and 
leaves whose grateful density might be felt. 
And the life of David Roberts is just such a 
one as deserves being recorded on such a page. 
His whole career was simply a march from 
triumph to triumph. Sometimes, no doubt, a 
weary one, with ample scope for courage and 
perseverance ; bnt the Stockbridge laddie 
never faltered or fainted, and through all his 
successes he maintained the integrity of a fine 
healthy manhood, and the warmth of a true 
Scottish heart. 

Whether it arises from a more intense 
nationality, a deeper impression of the serious- 
ness of life, and a strong desire to live it 
worthily; or whether from a sounder education 
on a bigger and heavier brain, which the 
peculiar tenets of Calvinism keep active till 
something better take their place; or whether 
from all of these together, we leave our 
anthropological friends to decide; but the fact 
remains indisputablethat, proportionately, there 
are more men belonging to the humbler classes 
born in the bleak end of the island who arrive 
at eminence than there are in the sunnier 
South. And so, whether as regards commerce 
or agriculture, science or art. David Roberts 
is no solitary exception; for to all who are 
familiar with such inquiries, many examples, 
must occur, both in the business activities of 
life and in the various departments of human 
speculation. 

Let us glance briefly at the leading incidents 
of the biography before us. 

The father of David Roberts was the second 
son of a small Forfarshire farmer, and in due 
time he married, and settled in Stockbridge, 
near Edinburgh, in the capacity of a working 
shoemaker. They were rather a heathen 
race, these inhabitants of Stockbridge, and 
consisted mainly of quarrymen and carters, 
who possessed, in no ordinary degree, the 
faculty of swearing emphatically. Such sur- 
rouudings were scarcely very promising for 
the honest bringing up of “bairns;” but 
although David Roberts first saw the light 
here, and lived in Stockbridge till he was 
nineteen years of age, the goodly example and 
strict religious discipliné of his parents, kept 
his soul entire. Where the Royal Scottish 
Academy now stands was once an earthen 
mound—*“ the Mound” it was called—and 
here used to gather all the travelling tribe of 
showmen and playactors, and it was in gazing 
at the outside glories of their temporary 
tabernacles that David Roberts first became 
conscious of such a thing as pictorial art. On 
returning home from his “dander” on the 
mound, he was wont to convey the impression 
of what he had seen to his mother “ by 
scratches on the white-washed kitchen wall, 
made with the end of a burned stick and a bit 
of keel, which representations she would 
obliterate with whitewash whenever her curi- 
osity had been satisfied.” 

This aptitude for copying whatever attracted 
his attention grew upon the boy; and, after 
sundry family consultations, in which the 
main idea of his ultimately becoming an 
artist was never lost sight of, it was agreed 
that he should be apprenticed to a house- 
painter. So to the “passionate, fitful, and 
tyrannical Mr. Gavin,” he was accordingly 
bound, and he served his seven years’ appren- 
ticeship manfully and loyally. Happily for 
Roberts he had among his fellow apprentices 
some who were as earnest and aspiring as 
himself; and during the term of their bondage 
every spare hour was devoted to drawing and 
study; and by-and-bye they came to have a 
Life Academy of their own, in a very dark, 
old-fashioned house in Mary King’s Close. 
Their first model was a donkey, which nightly 
called up the echoes of the dismal tenement 
by his no less dismal braying ; but in spite of 
every difficulty, Kidd, Mitchell, Roberts, and 
their associates went on improving, and on the 
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opening of their first exhibition—an exhibition 
which was repeated three or four successive 
years—Roberts astonished his — by 
the production of a large picture of the Battle 
of Trafalgar. ; 

It is not to be wondered, then, that Roberts, 
with such training, found little difficulty in 
being engaged as a scene painter. His first 
venture in this way was with James Bannister, 
who kept a travelling stage as well as a ring 
company. And with this merry crew our 
artist travelled and often performed. Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Hull, York, Edinburgh, were all 
included in Mr. Bannister’s circuit, and David's 
opportunities of seeing the world, and of im- 
proving himself in his art, were thus consider- 
able. But it was not till this peripatetic 
engagement had come to an end, and till 
Roberts had returned for a time to his 
trade as a house-painter, that the oppor- 
tunity offered of his seeing that in his 
art which was destined to make a lasting 
and active impression on his mind. We 
allude to his engagement as principal scene- 
painter in the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
‘This theatre,” says Mr. Roberts, in his in- 
valuable manuscript which Mr. Ballantine has 
so judiciously presented to us in all its entirety, 
“was immense in its size and appointments, 
in magnitude exceeding Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. The stock-scenery had been 
painted by Alexander Nasmyth and his family, 
and consisted of a series of pictures far sur- 
passing any thing of, the kind I had ever seen. 
These included chambers, palaces, streets, 
landscapes, forest scenery, &c. One, I re- 
member particularly, was the outside of a 
Norman castle, and another, a cottage charm- 
ingly painted, of which I have a sketch. But 
the act-scene, which was a view on the Clyde, 
looking towards the Highland mountains, with 
Dumbarton Castle in the middle distance, was 
such a combination of magnificent scenery, so 
wonderfully painted, that it excited universal 
admiration. ‘These productions I studied in- 
cessantly, and on them my style, if Ihave any, 
was originally formed. ‘Talking of styles,’b 
the way,” continues Mr. Roberts, parentheti- 
cally, ‘I may here introduce a little anec- 
dote related to me by Stanfield, whose ac- 
quaintance and friendship I afterwards made 
inEdinburgh. Stanny had shown his sketch- 
book to the veteran Nasmyth and told him 
that he wished to form a style of his own. 
* My young friend,’ exclaimed the experienced 
artist, ‘ there is but one style an artist should 
endeavour to attain, and that is the style of 
Nature. The nearer you get to her the better.’” 

We have been particular to quote this pas-_ 
sage in Mr. Roberts’s own words, because the 
work he had to do in Glasgow, and the influ- 
ences which there surrrounded him, were of a 
lasting kind, and constituted a turning-point in 
his history. During his stay there he saw al 
the leading London actors—Miss Stephens, 
Miss O'Neil, Mrs. Davidson, Clara Fisher, 
Kean, Macready, Farren, &c..—an education 
of itself we should suppose. his was in 
1820, the year in which Roberts married; 
and it is curious and satisfactory to think 
that, after the lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, there are still at least three of 
that brilliant set walking’ this nether 
world of ours, healthily and happily—-William 
Charles aggre & Miss O'Neil (Lady Becher), 
and Miss Stephens (Dowager Countess of 
Essex). At the last Soirée of the Royal 
Academy these two distinguished women might 
have been singled out inquiringly by any 
stranger, for the courtly of their manners, 
aud the sparkling vivacity of their conversa. 
tion. In both cases the voice is stiil full and 
round, the eye keen and even lustrous. 


From Glasgow Mr. Roberts once more 
removed to Edinburgh, where be was employed 
by Mr. Murray, at a weekly salary of two 

unds, being an increase of ten shillings cn 

is Glasgow engagement ; and from Edinburgh 
he advanced to London, 1822, where he weg 
engaged as scene-painter at Drury Lane, by 
Mr. Elliston, for a term of three years, 
receiving five guineas weekly for the first 
year, and six guineas for the last two years. 
Here he was associated with Clarksen Stan- 
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field, and the two became fast friends for life. 
He exhibited for the first time in London at 
the British Instittition in 1824. It was a view 


of | Abbey, which was bought by 
Sir Felix th for twenty-five guineas, and 
afterwards engraved. 


In 1830 he was elected President of the 
of British Artists; in 1838 Associate 
of the al Academy ; and three years after- 
wards a full Member. At this stage we may 
as well leave him. How he was the first of 
our artists to visit Spain, Barbary, Egypt, and 
Syria, and to return from the distant countries 
laden with the richest art spoil; how honours 
from near and far were showered thick upon 
him; how he lived to see the children of his 
dear daughter; Christine, grow up to man’s 
estate, and reflect back upon his own brave 
head glories of their own achieving, our 
readers will find fully set forth in the volume 
before us. - 

On the afternoon of the 25th November, 
1864, Mr. E. M. Ward, the writer of the pre- 
sent notice, and one or two others were waiting 
in the French Gallery for Mr. Roberts, in 
order that the prize of one hundred guineas, 
given by Mr. Wallis for the best figure picture 
of the exhibition, might be awarded to W. Q. 
Orchardson for his remarkably clever picture 
called “ The Challenge;” but they waited in 
vain. David Roberts had another appoint- 
ment to keep that evening; he had to go and 
receive his own award; and among those 

resent to witness the ceremony would be 
ubens, Vandyck, and Velasquez; Titian, 
Raphael, and Leonardo. 

n the autumn of 1822, James Ballantine, 
who has since won reputation beyond the four 
seas as a glass-stainer, a novelist, and poet, 
was colour-boy to David Roberts in the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. In after years, 
when master and pupil stood more upon a 
level, a fast friendship sprang up between 
them, and it is this quondam colour-boy of his 
who writes the biography of our great archi- 
tectural painter. 

Mr. Ballantine had ample materials to his 
hand, and he has used them with sound judg- 
ment, always allowing, where practicable, the 
diary or letters of Roberts himself to speak. 
In this respect he has followed, perhaps, too 
closely the manner of the earlier volumes of 
Frou Had Mr. Ballantine’s connecting 
narrative been a little fuller of personal details 
about his hero, of sayi anecdotes, garb, and 
manner, we should not have been displeased. 
How full of nice local colour, for instance, 
would a description of Roberts be as he first 
appeared to his colour-boy, working on the 
spenery of the Edinburgh Theatre! And 
surely there must have been uttered, at many 
of the peat-reek imbibings, jokes and sayings 
worthy of record? But Mr. Ballantine is 
silent on the subject of those divine Edinburgh 
sederunts, and gives us Southrons no idea at 
all of the inner and better life of the Northern 
Capital. Such things are the pith and marrow 
of biography, and we trust they will be 
attended to ig a second edition. 

The etchings, and gpa | the pen-and- 
ink sketches, are capital, and well chosen; 
and although we have found fault with Mr. 
Ballantine for not going far enough, every- 
thing he has doné is admirable, and in the best 
of taste. - From such a pen it could not have 
been otherwise. He has thorough sympathy 
with his hero; and no better or more nobly 
lived life could be placed in the hands of the 

student. Like David Roberts, let 
the young aspirant put on manhood and 


resolution, keeping a stiff heart for a stey 


bra, and a steady eye on the temple afar, for 
in his case also— 
“ Ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.” 


THE ART JOURNAL. 
Mr. 8. C. Hat closes the year with a very 
capital number. His own contribution this 
is “Allan Cunningham,” a_ subject 
hich he treats with much honest admiration 


and warm geatslity. It must not be forgotten, 
: . . 





t in these “ of the 
” Mrs. 8. C. Hall has a 


ana tae 


jour, and is indeed joint con- 





_ — 





tributor with her husband. Another article 
which calls forth our heartiest approbation is 
from the pen of W. P. Bayley, and treats of 


Raphael. 

he selectéd pictures are, ‘The Con- 
fessional,” by Sir David Wilkie, engraved by 
T. W. Knight, and * The Post Boy,” by F. 
Goodall, clearly engraved by E. Goodall. 
The Sculpture page is worthily occupied by 
J. E. Carew’s ‘‘Falconer.” ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Vestments,” by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, comes 
in very appropriately, and the writer manages 
to make it interesting on its own account. 








MIscELLANEA 





Mr. Wittram B. Scorr, the artist, is engaged 
on a series of Designs from the Ballad of Chevy 
Chase, painted on the walls of Walmington Hall, 
Northumberland. 

Mr. W. Carew Hazuirr is preparing for the 
pres two volumes of our Old Ballads, about a 

undred and thirty in number. Now that Evans, 
and the older three-volume collection that preceded, 
and no doubt suggested Percy’s Reliques, are out 
of the market, Mr, Hazlitt’s new edition will be 
welcome, He will not include in it any of the 
Ballads in Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript now 
being printed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hales, Professor Childs, and Mr. Furnivall. 

Tue Temple Bar Magazine will present several 
new and attractive features for its numerous 
readers in the new year. Among others, a new 
serial story by the author of “ Archie Lovell” 
(Mrs. Edwards), will commence forthwith, and 
another from the pen of the author of “ Uncle 
Silas” (Mr. Le Fanu), in February. 


ProressoR SELWYN is now so much better 
that he has issued a notice, stating that he intends 
to resume his lectures in the Lent Term. <A copy of 
Latin verses which he has sent to his friends in the 
University, thanking them for assistance and 
enquiries, shews how completely his mental powers 
have escaped injury. 

TueSacred Harmonic Society’s Second Subscrip 
tion Concert took place last week, Mozart’s 
** Requiem” and Handell’s “ Dettingen Te Deum” 
composing the programme. The names of Madlle. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton (who 
appeared for Madame Sainton-Dolby), Mr. Montem 
Smith and Mr. Weiss only require mention to 
convey an idea of the manner in which the solo 
airs were sung. The choruses were given with a 
knowledge which familiarity with the music made 
easy, the instrumentations was entirely worthy of 
the band which Mr. Costa so admirably leads. 

“We understand that Colonel Lane Fox, of the 
Grenadier Guards, has recently discovered an 
extensive lake habitation and shell mounds in the 


-vieinity of Finsbury Circus, containing remains 


which are referable to the Roman period. These 
will be described at the Anthropological Society’s 
meeting on Tuesday next, e believe some of 
them are of an highly interesting nature. The 
find is situated under a stable, whose foundations 
have been undisturbed probably since the Roman 
a. and covers about half an acre, the peat 

ing seventeen feet deep. 

AN interesting account was given at the French 
Academy, last Monday, by M. Ordinaire de la 
Colorge on the Mechanical Perforation of Rocks 


| by meansof the Diamond. It seems impossible to 


discover who originally conceived the idea. It was, 
however, M. Lescot, who in July, 1864, took out a 
patent for some invention of the kind, M. Pihet 
adapted the patent to a machine ; and in fact con- 
structed no less than fifteen machines upon that 


. principle : but they do not seem to have attracted 


much attention. ‘The diamonds hitherto used are 
black ones of Siberia. 

Wuo does not remember that favovrite docu- 
ment with schoolmasters of the old style—the 
pa oe of “ seminaries ” for young gentlemen, and 
“ scholastic establishments, where a sound kpow- 
ledge” of English education might be obtained. 
We allude to the “ Christmas Pieces,” once so 
much in fashion, but now almost become obsolete. 
In his new work on “ Christmas Carols and 
Ballads,” Mr. Husk has a good deal to say about 
these old sheets of skilful penmanship. In the 
last century they were engraved by the best artists, 
but in the present generation they have fallen to 
the care of the Seven Dials printers, and those who 
qootaee hawkers’ literature. The title of Mr. 

usk’s book is “ Songs of the Nativity, Ancient 
and Modern.” . me he 

Last Monday week M. Fremy presented to the 
French Academy the first value of the second 
edition of the Histoire de la Chimie, by M. Hoefer, 
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with many complimentary expressions upon the 
character of the work.—A ballot was taken at the 
same time for the election of a Correspondent to 
the section of Geography and Navigation, in place 
of the late Admiral Fitzroy. The uumber of votes 
was 42, but two declined voting. Mr. G. H. 
Richards had 33 votes ; Mr. Livingstone 6; and 
M. Cialdi 1. 

ALMANACS almost divide our library table with 
gift-books. The “ British Almanac” was first in 
the field ; as usual, a perfect compendium of the 
events of the past year, and with all the facts to 
help us to take the horoscope of the new. Letts’s 
Diaries, thin and thick, great and small, are very 
welcome ; nor is the City Diary, interleaved with 
blotting-paper, at all to be despised : but this is a 
much more important branch of publication among 
the French publishers than it is with us. The 
lists in the Paris literary and publishing organs 
are, as usual, of great length, and include num- 
berless varieties of form, character, and price. 
Some of the titles will serve to show how com- 
pletely the requirements of all classes in this way 
are cared for among our neighbours. We find a 
Practical Agriculturist’s Almanac for the year of 
grace 1867, by a Friend of the Fields; the Alma- 
nac of Flanders, or the Good Astrologer of Lille, 
for 1867; the Almanac of Gaiety, Truth, and Good 
Sense; the Almanac of the Legion of Honour; 
the Almanac of Napoleon, for the year of grace 
1867; the Almanac of the Annals of the Holy 
Sacrament and St. Peter’s Pence; the Shepherd’s 
Almanac for 1867; the Almanac of Fiéld Labour- 
ers, or the good Matthieu Leensberg (a loca- 
celebrity, and originator of the celebrated All 
manach de Liége); the Almanac of the Mines of 
Gold; the Almanac of Recreations, anecdotical, 
epigrammatical, and drolatique; the Almanac of 

owns and Fields; the Almanac of the Good 
Cultivator for the French Empire; the Almanac 
of the Good Catholic; the Almanac of the Cal- 
culator, followed by anecdotical examples; the 
Almanac of the Good Hermit; the Almanac of 
the Flower and Kitchen Gardener, the New 
French Songster’s Almanac; the Almanac of 
Father Lajoie; the Almanac of Sport, Horse 
Racing, Regattas, &c.; the Almanac of Posts and 
Telegraph Stations; and the Illustrated Almanac 
for Seorveeie. All these and many more appear 
in the list of publications in Paris fora single 
week, 


—— _. 


Price 10s. 64., 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK FOR 1866. 


NATURE AND ART. _ London: 


Day & Son, Limited. Catalogue of other publications 
on application. 











Price 10s. 6d., 


NATURE AND ART, the Christ- 


; mas Gift-Book for 1866, contains— 

82 Chromo-Lithographs of various objects representing 
Nature and Art. 

6 Photo-Lithographs. 

44 Wood Cuts, and 

252 Pages of Letter-press, with richly-ornamented cloth, gilt 
binding and gilt edges. 


London: Published by DAY & SON, LIMITED, 6 Gate 
Street, W.C. 





EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 6d. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 
THE 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 


ILLUSTRATED BY GeorGE H. THomas. 


“*The Last Chronicle of Barset’ is an innovation on the 
customary style of serial pu lication, appearing in SIxPENNY 
Weekty Numbers instead of Monthly Parts. We are inclined 
to augur favourably of an experiment so much in harmony 
with the spirit of an age of rapid reading. There is no 
innovation in any other respect. Most of Mr. Trollope’s 
personages are old friends of ours, and his pathos is as deep, 
his humour as jovial, and his knowledge of the world as con- 
summate as eygr.”—ZJllustrated London News. 


“ Mr. Trollope is in his old country, and the new fiction, as 
far as we can judge, will not be the least interesting of his 
productions, The story opens well, and we shall anticipate 
the numbers to follow with a keen relish, imparted by the 
first course.”—London Review. 

“It is the conclusion of the ‘ Warden’ series, and its 
readers will renew their acquaintance with Archdeacon 
Grantley, and poor Mr. and Mrs. Crawley, who appear in 
very unpleasant circumstances, and with sundry other persons 
who have already taken their stand among the classic 
characters of English fiction. . . . . Upon the whole, 
judging from what we have already read, we incline to the 
opinion that the ‘Last Chronicle of Barset’ will be no un- 
worthy companion of ‘Framley Parsonage.’ It certainly 
promises, at its opening, to be the best of Mr. Trollope’s more 
recent novels.” —Standard. 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FLORENCE, the New Capital of 


Italy. By Caarues Ricnarp Wet>. With Illustrations 


from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 
s "7 [On Friday next. 





2. 

THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
NORTHERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND JHE 
BORDERS. W. Henpersox. With Appendix on 
Household St by Rey. S. Baninc-Gov_p. Crown 
8vo. Frontispiece. 9s. 6d. 


3. : 
“HOLY SEASONS: a Collection of 


rmission to the Lord 
LEcoTEe. Crown 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


Original Verses, dedicated by 
Bishop of Ely. By the Rev. T. 


4. 
‘ + , _. 
SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE 
SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS throughout the YEAR. By 
J. S. B. Monsert, LL.D., Vicar of Egham. Fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE BEATITUDES : Abasement before God; Sorrow for 
Sin; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness; Gentle- 
ness ; Purity of Heart ; The Peace-makers; Sufferings 
for Christ. By the same Author. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


5. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harotp Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Seventh Edition. Svo. 1lé6s. 


6. 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S 


Work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul :— 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations 
Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols, 
4to. 48s. al . 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
3is. 6d. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 T!lus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


7. 
THE TREASURY OF BIBLE- 


KNOWLEDGE. By the Rev. JOHN AYRE, M.A. 
With ag a Woodcuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps.  Fcap. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8, 

MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON 

SACRED and LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART :— 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fourth 
a with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

s. 6d. 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, 

with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. Ivol. 2ls. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edition, with 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. lvol. 2lIs, 


HISTORY of OUR LORD, 4s exemplified in Works of Art 
Completed by Laly EASTLAKE, Second Edition, 
with 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 


THE LIFE OF MAN SYM- 


BOLIZED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. Text by 
R. ws oodcut Illustrations by J. Leranton, F.S.A. 
dto. e 


10, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS 


under the EMPIRE. By Cartes Mertvart, B.D., 
Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


ll. 


THE BRITISH CAPTIVES IN 


ABYSSINIA. By Dr. Bexe, F.S A. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with Map and IlJustrations. S8vo, 12s. 
[On Monday next. 


12 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Sir J. F. W. Henrscuet, Bart, M.A. Eighth Edition, 
with Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


13 


‘NOVELS AND TALES. By 


G. J. Whyrre Metvitis, each complete in One 





Volume :— 
Digby Grand, 5s. Holmby House, 5s. 
General Bounce, 5s. Interpreter, 5s. 
Gladiators, 5s, Kate Coventry, 5s. 
Good for Nothing, 6s. Queens Maries, 6s. 


14 


STORIES AND TALES. By 
oe — = BBs Herbert,” each complete in a 


Amy Herbert 2s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 


Katherine Ashton, 3s. 6d. 


Glimpse of the World, 7s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 5 





This day is published, 


LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS CF 
JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER, B.A., Oxon, LL.D., 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy in the University of St. Andrew's. Edited by 
Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart, LL.D., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay ; and E. L. Losniweton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. In Two 
volumes, price 24s. ‘ 





This day is published, 


MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE 


WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. By Heros Von Borcke, 
Chief of Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart. In TWo 
Volumes, with Map, price 21s. 





SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By Charles 


Lever. In Three Volumes, post octavo. 





Presentation Edition. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. By 


Georce Extor. Two volumes, handsomely bound in 
gilt cloth, 12s. 





SPORTING DAYS. By John Colquhoun, 
Author of “The Moor and the Loch,” “ Salmon-Casts 
_and Stray Shots,” &c. Price 5s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By Epwanro 
Bavuce Hamer, Colonel in the Army, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Royal Artillery ; formerly Professor of Military 
History, Stra , and Tactics at the Staff College; 
Member of the Council of Military Education. Quarto, 
with numerous Illustrations, price 28s. 





GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. 
A SERIES OF POPULAR SKETCHES IN GEOLOGY 
AND PALAZONTOLOGY. By Davin Paaz, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S. Second Edition, containing several new Chapters. 
Price 6s. 





GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 


English Verse. By Tazopore Martin. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, price 6s. 





THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES 
OF ENGLAND. ByJ. Layeton Sanrorp and Merepira 
Townsend. Originally published in the “ Spectator.” 
Two volumes, 8vo, price 28s. 





THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 


By the Hon. T. J. Hovett-Tauriow. Price 7s. 6d. 





THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or Prac- 


tical Instructions. Riding, Driving, and the General 
Care and Management of Horses. By a CAVALRY 
Orricer. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 





CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.— 


Uniform Edition. Four Volumes, 2Is. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY. 


Crown Octavo Edition. I. Europe, from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. 
Twelve vols., and Index volume, price 51s. II. Europe, 
from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. Eight vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with 
a copious Index. Price 34s. 





DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY AND 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. By Sir Wittiam Hamiiton, Bart. A New 
Edition, being the Third. 8vo. Price 21s. 





IN THE PRESS. 
1 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, From 


"s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By Jouw 
Hitt Bortox, LL.D., Author of “ The Book Hunter,” 
“ The Scot Abroad,” &c. [Four Vols. in December. 


IL. 
A NEW VOLUME OF COUNT MONTA- 
LEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
ae (In @ few days. 


NINA BALATKA: The STORY of a 


MAIDEN OF PRAGUE. Two Vols. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; ayp 37 PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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THE PEARL BYRON. 


Now ready, 1 Vol., Post Svo, 2s. 6d., or stamped morocco 
cloth, 3s 


, Os. 6d. 

THE PEARL EDITION OF 
LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
carefully revised from the Author’s MSS,and printed on 
toned paper. 

The public are cautioned against spurious EDITIONS of 
“ Byron's Works,” which not only do not contain the entire 
works, but often give very tpeRFect Vexstons of the frag- 
ments comprised in them ; none are complete those 
published by Mr. Murra, who ventures to call attention to 
this Edition, on the score of accuracy, completeness, and 


rice. 
. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and at Railway Stations. 


WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN, F.B.5. 


Now ready, 4th Edition, with Additions, Corrections, and 
many Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 15s. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 


BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION; or, The 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
By Cuantes Darwin, F.R.S. 


DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; being a Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History and Geology of 
Countries visited. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Il. 


DARWIN ON THE VARIOUS 


CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FER- 
TILIZED BY INSECTS, and on the Good Effects of 
Intercrossing. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








- MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


This Day, 3 Vols., Post Svo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from 


the Earliest Period to Modern Times. By Henny Hart 
Mitman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 

The above Works form Vols. I., I1., and III. of a New, Re- 
vised, and Uniform Edition of Dean Muman’s Historica 
Worgs, containing the Author's latest corrections and addi- 
tions. To be issued Monthly, and to be followed by the 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY; 


from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in 
the Roman Empire, 3 vols.; and the 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRIS- 


TIANITY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate 
of Nicholas V., 9 Vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


Now Ready, 10th and entirely Revised Edition, with Maps, 
— Woodcuts. (To be completedin 2 vols) Vol. 1. 
vo, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


or, The Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants 
considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuarres 
Lyevt, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 

The “Principles” treat of such portions of the economy 
of exisiting nature, animate and inanimate, as are illustrative 
of Geology, so as to comprise an investigation of the permanent 
effects of causes now in action, which may serve as records to 
after ages of the present condition of the globe and its in- 
habitants. Such effects are the enduring monuments of the 
ever-varying state of the physical geography of the globe, the 
lasting signs of its destruction and renovation, and the 
memorials of the equally fluctuating condition of oe ecnamne 
world. They ‘may be regarded, in short, as a symbo lan- 
guage, in which the earth’s autobiography is written.— 
Author's Preface. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF 


GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth 

its Inhabitants, as illustrated by..Geological esemenie 

bo — greatly enlarged. With 770 Woodcuts. 
vo, 

The “Elements” treat briefly of the component materials 
of the earth’s crust, their arrangement and relative " 
and their organic contents, which, when deciphered by aid of 
the key supplied by the study of the modern changes above 
alluded to, reveal to us the annals of a grand succession of 
past events—a series of revolutions which the solid exterior 
of the globe, and its living inhabitants, have experienced in 
times almost entirely antevedent to the creation of man. — 
Author's Preface. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL EVI. 


DENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, with 
Remarks on_ Theories of the — of Species by Varia- 
— Srd Edition, revised. With Illustrations. 8vo, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A PRESENT SUITABLE TO ALL OCCASIONS, 


In 1 Voi., crown 4to, price 63s. in cloth, with t 
price £5 5s. Cound tn snevese by Sivtbee, = S 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, illus- 


trated with Borders, Ornaments, and Initial 
copied from Italian M88. of the 15th and 16th Cen 
and by numerous other Engravings on Wood from the 
This edition of the 
“ This the New Testament is the 
on _ ever been 4 in wood ; tod ae een 
equal artistic merit has for many years been published 
this ee Times. 4 ” * 
“ A volume which is second in point of art to no contem- 
porary publication; a book which will always be a hese 
to bibliographers, and which will be reckoned in future 
generations as one of the choicest 
of this age.” —Saturday Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 





‘THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH... Translated from 
the Danish of Frederick Paludan Miiller, by Humpurey Wm. FREELAND, 
late M.P. for Chichester. With numerous Illustrations, designed by 
Walter J. Allen, and Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo. Price 6s, 


THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND: 


A Tale for Children. By Lewis Carrott. With Forty-two Illustrations 
by John Tenniel, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s. . 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH 


CELTS. Collected and arranged by Parricxk Kennepy. With Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s 6d. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. New 


Edition, with New Biographical Preface and Portraits. Extra Fscp. 8vo, 
Cloth. Price 6s. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. . With a 
Memoir by F. T. Palgrave. Fscp. 8vo, Cloth. 6s. 

“ Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and more massive mind, have 
lived in this generation than the author of these few poems; and of this the 
volume before us bears ample evidence. . . . There is nothing in it that is 
not in some sense rich either in thought or duty, or both.” —Spectator. 

THE GEM EDITION. 


SONNETS and SONGS by WILLIAM SHAKES- 


“  PEARE. Edited by Francis Turner Parerave, M.A. (late Fellow of 
: Exeter Co , Oxford). With a Vignette Title engraved by Jeens from 
an Antique Gem. Price 3s.6d. 3 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Wu, G. Crank, M.A., and Wm. Atpis Wrieut, M.A. Nine Vols, 8vo, 
£4 14s, 6d. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Sor ately panel ou tne pgs "el by WG Cuan and 
Apis Wren. Paper Covers, Qs Gi. ; cloth, 3.6d. 

Uniform with the “Globe Shakespeare,” 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 


SCOTT, with Biographical and Critical Memoir, by Francis Turver 
Patorave, M.A., and new Introductions to the larger Poems. Extra Fsep. 


8vo., cloth. Price 3s, 6d, 
THE LADY OF LA GARAYA. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

New and Cheaper Edition (Seventh Thousand). Serena ener on 
toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, With Vignette tispiece 
from by the Author. 4s. 6d. if 

~ a ns & pure, Pag oe sg tale of pain, sorrow, love, duty, piety, 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By TxHomas Wootner. 


With a V Title by Arthur Hughes, engraved by Jeens. Third 
Edition.  Foap, vo, cloth. “Price 5a. , 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry 
Parwonr. A New and Cheap Edition. In One Vol, 18mo, beautifully 
on toned . Price 2s. 6d. Also an Edition, Two Vols, Feap. 

yo; cloth. Price 12s. 


LENORE: A Tale. By Grorerana Lavy Cuart- 
Terton. A New Edition... Beau printed on thick toned paper, 
— and Vignette Title engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, ‘ 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. By 


Tom Taytor. Translated from the “‘ Barsaz-Breiz" of Vicomte Hersart de 
In Villamargué. With some of the Original Melodies harmonised by Mrs. 
Tom Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, J. Tenniel, C. 
Keene, E, Corbould, and H. K. Browne. Small 4to, cloth. 12s, 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Handsomely and Uniformly bound in Cloth, Gilt Leaves. 
Price 3s, 6d. each, 


OUR YEAR. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” With numerous Illustrations. 
ed ee GREEK FAIRY TALES. By ProrgssornKinestey. With 


RUTH HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 
DAYS OF OLD. Stories from Old English History. By the Author of 
“Ruth and Her Friends.” 
* AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs, Ouresanr. 
DAVID, KING OF ISHAKL. A History fer the Young. By. J. W 

\. story for the Young. y. J. Wrianr. 
MY FIRST JOURNAL. By Grororxa M, Crarx. 
LANCES OF LYNWOOD. By the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 
THE LITTLE DUKE, By the same Author. : ! 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. By the same Author. 
LITTLE. WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. By A. and E. KEARY. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, in 18mo. With Vignette Titles by Millais, 
Woolner, Holman Hunt, Noel Paton, &c. Bound in extracloth. Price 
4s, 6d. each volume. 

“* Some of the choicest books in the world, carefully edited, and presented in 

a form which fits the hand and delights the eye."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Edited from the Original Editions, by J. W. Crarx, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Vignette Title by J. E. Millais, 


THE REPUBLICO OF PLATO. Translated into 


English with Analysis and Notes, by J; Lr. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vauenan, M.A, With Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved 


by Jeens from an Antique Gem. 
Words and Tunes. 


THE SONG-BOOK. From the 
Best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged by Jonn Huwwan, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. With Vignette by 
Caroline F, Hullah, engraved by Jeens. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited from the best Printed and Manuscript Authorities, with Copious 
Glossarial Index and a Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER Smrru, with 
—. and a Design by J. B.; Engraved by Shaw. 2 vols., 18mo., cloth. 

rice 9s. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the Author 
of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” With a Vignette from a Statuette of Miss 
Nightingale, by Miss Bonham Carter, 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English 


Hymn-Writers. Selected and Arranged by Sir Rounpetn Patmen, A 
New Edition, with Additional Hymns. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged by C, F. ALEXANDER. With a Vignette by R. Farren. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST 
SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francts Turner PauGrave. With 
a New Vignette by T. Woolner. 


THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the choicest 
—— Edited by Wm. Attincuam, With a Vignette by J. 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. From the Best 
by T Woolner and Arranged by Coventry Patmore, With a Vignette 


THE FAIRY BOOK. Classic Fairy Stories. 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax.” With a 
Vignette by J. Noel Paton, 


THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and 


Sayings. Selected and Arranged by Marx Lemon, Editor of “ Punch.” 
With a Vignette by Charles Keene. 


THE PILGKIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS 
WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. ByJoux Buxrax. With 
cloth, 7s. 64.; half-bound morocco, 1062" 


BACON’S ESSAYS AND COLORS OF GOOD 
AND EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Avis Waicur, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; and a Vignette-Engraving, after 
Woolner’s Statue of Bacon, by Jeens. A few copies on large paper, crown 
8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d,; half-bound morocco, 10s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN & Co.’s SIX SHILLING SERIE 
OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Uniformly Printed and Bound, Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
CAWNPORE. G. O. Trevetyan, M.P. 
COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. O. Trevetyan, M.P. 
WESTWARD HO! By Cuartes Kinestey. 
HYPATIA. By CHartzes Krnestiey. 
TWO YEARS AGO. By Cwartes Krveostey. 
ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 
A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. By Westianp Marston. 
THE MOOR COTTAGE. By May Bevenrtey. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE, 
YNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
ARTSEASE. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
HOPES AND FE ._ By the Author of “ The Heir of Redeclyffe.” 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.’’ 
JANET’S HOME. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS IN THE’ DAISY CHAIN. By the Author 
of “The Heir of oo ge 
TOM a. AT OXFORD. By the Author of “Tom Brown's School 
ays. 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry Krinostey. 
RAVENSHOE. By Henry Krvestey. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henny Kinesuey. 
HILLYARS AND BURTONS. By Henry Krvestey. 
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